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LYMAN ABBOTT, Enrror. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The testimony in the Guiteau case has produced 
no new developments. The testimony of the experts 
has continued, with a somewhat wearisome but sig-— 
nificant monotony, to the effect that there are no 
evidences of insanity in the accused ; all the physi- 
cians agreeing that neither a supposed uncontrollable 
impulse nor a fanatical belief in divine inspiration 
constitutes insanity. This point is well illustrated 
by one of them in the fact that pagan moth- 


ers cast their offspring into the Ganges under | 


an imagined divine impulse, but no one conceives 
them to be insane. The experts generally agree, 
also, that Guiteau’s performances in the court-room 
are not put on for the purpose of producing belief in 
his insanity ; that the prisoner is not playing a part, 
but is simply exaggerating his natural freaks of 
passion and egotism. The suggestion of putting 
him in the dock had a remarkable effect in quieting 
him—a tolerably conclusive indication that he is not 
now acting under an uneontrollable impulse. It 
would be more decorous, and generally better "for 
American reputation at home and abroad, if some 
other of the participants in this trial controlled their 
impulses somewhat more effectually. 


While Congress is discussing methods of civil 
service reform President Arthur has inaugurated 
practical and efficient measures. For this he is to 
be commended, though the country will watch to see 
whether he and his advisers are strong enough to 
carry them out. He has announced that he will re- 
ceive visitors on business only on certain specified 
hours three days in the week, and that all applica- 
tions for office, whether personal or by delegation, 
must be made at the proper departments. His Cabi- 
net and other appointments thus far are of a kind to 
strengthen his administration in the confidence of 
the people. Mr. Frelinghuysen, the new Secretary 
of State, comes of an honored family, and will bring 


to that department a profound faith in American 
principles, coupled with a statesmanlike caution and 
courtesy in maintaining them in foreign relations. 
The Hon. Benjamin H. Brewster, the new Attorney- 
General, has won a national reputation at the bar as 
an able and honorable jurist. Timothy O. Howe, of 
Wisconsin, is better known as a magnetic orator, 
with some of the brusque frankness of a Western 
stump speaker, than as an administrative officer, and 
his executive abilities and fitness for the Post Office 
Department have yet to be tested. No better nom- 
ination for the Supreme Court than Judge Gray, of 
Massachusetts, could well be conceived. The Presi- 
dent has shown no indication to punish the adher- 
ents of the so-called ‘‘ half-breed” faction by remov- 
ing any of them from office, nor to reward the polit- 
ical services of ‘‘ stalwarts” by giving them office. 
Thus far he has acted upon his avowed principle in 
his letter of acceptance : ‘‘ Original appointments 
should be based upon apparent fitness.” 


The prosperous and, it has always been supposed, 
respectable city of Newark seems to be the peculiar 
habitation of ‘‘ gentlemen thieves.”’ Last week its 
citizens were astounded by the revelation of gigantic 


‘dishonesty on the part of another supposably honest 


man who held a position of public trust. The city 
auditor, Frederick A. Palmer, confessed to a defalca- 
tion amounting, it is said, to $125,000, and the in- 
vestigation now in progress has disclosed several 
forgeries on his part, and proves the complicity of 
other city officials. The public distrust has been 
awakened, it is reported, and attention is being now 
directed to every department of the city’s finances, 
which are said to be ina bad condition; but that 
attention is too late. Public frauds and embezzle- 
ments will never be put to an end until the people 


cease to imagine that, because their public officers 


are refined and educated, and even professing Chris- 
tians, their work should be exempt from careful 
supervision and examination. Such officers ought 
to be protected from suspicion, but not from the 
accountability that every sucessful business man 
demands from his book-keeper. If the Newark city 
government had not been ‘‘scandalously careless,”’ 
the city auditor would have been happier and the 
city treasury, larger than they are to-day. 


The Connecticut Bible Society, through its Board 
of Managers, has responded to the published reply 
of the National Society to the original charges. It 
takes direct issue on some of the statements of the 
National Society ; it calls attention to the ambiguous 
character of portions of the reply ; and it points out 
the variance of opinion on other points. In the 
main the response is courteous, though there are 
some expressions in it which savor more of the spirit 
controversial than of the spirit charitable. The es- 
sential essence of the charges, however, consists in 
the declaration that the American Bible Society has 
endeavored to produce the impression that its assets 
are less and its benevolent work more than they 
really are, and this for the purpose of impressing the 
Christian public with the value of its work and its 
needs in order to its better prosecution. The de- 
mand of The Christian Union, for an independent in- 
vestigation of the matters in controversy between the 
two Societies, the Connecticut Society thinks is 
not enough ; and it calls for such a revision of the 
Constitution of the National Society as shall make it 
directly responsible to its constituency. How the 
responsibility of a purely voluntary society can be 
enforced except through the treasury it is not easy 
to see; meanwhile we reiterate our recommendation 
to the constituency of this Society to enforce its re- 
sponsibility by refusing further contributions to the 
treasury till these charges have been met by at 
least a proposition for a thorough investigation by 


some independent,; responsible and trustworthy 
tribunal. 

The Jeanette’s crew have been found on the 
Northern Coast of Siberia, their ship having been 
crushed in the ice. An account of the perils through 
which they have already passed, and the difficulties 
which they must yet surmount in order to reach 
their homes in safety, will be found in our General 
News column, The interest which Russia, Holland, 
England and America have taken in the search for 
these unfortunates, and the ready co-operation of 
the various Governments, among which especially is 
to be noted the Russian, in affording facilities for 
their safe return home, is one among the evidences 
of that brotherhood of nations which is a crowning 
glory to our modern times. 


The issue between protectionists and free-traders 
is coming to the front in Congress. This is a good 
sign, for it indicates the burial of the old sectional 
issues which have so long, and latterly so needlessly, 
separated the great political parties. At present the 
protectionists have the strategic advantage. The 
Ways and Means Committee is under the control of 
intense protectionists, of whom there are ten on the . 
Committee to three free-traders. It will require a 
very strong and resolute majority in the House to 
secure any tariff revision in spite of a Ways and 
Means Committee thus constituted. Senator Mor- 
rill’s bill, for the appointment of a commission of ex- 
perts to report on a revision of the tariff three years 
from now, appears to have a majority in the Senate ; 
this, of course, means a postponement of all tariff 
revision until at least 1885, after which the report of 
the expert committee would come up for no one 
knows how long a discussion in Congress. If that 
body has not men competent to consider and report 
upon so fundamental a question in political economy 
as the proper adjustment of the tariff, the irrever- 
ential layman wil! naturally wonder why it should 
not adjourn sine die and give place to more competent 
Congressmen. The political strength of the protec- 
tionists in Congress is not their only advantage. The 
growth of manufactures in the South will give them 
a constituency in that section which was formerly : |- 
most unanimously free-trade. The pecuniary int: r- 
ests which sustain protection are concentrated in the 
hands of a comparatively small number of men who 
can well afford to combine their resources and tl eir 
influence to sustain the present system of legislation ; 
the pecuniary interest in favor of free-trade is diffused 
over a vast expanse of country, and among voters 
many of whom do not realize the fact that the high 
prices against which they grumble are the results of 
a high tariff. The importers, except for the vexa- 
tious regulations of the Custom House, would be 
quite indifferent to the tariff, since they invariably 
charge upon the consumer all the customs tax of the 
Government, and many of them are rather in favor 
of tariff legislation since it gives the large importing 
houses a very decided advantage over the smaller 
ones. Believers in revenue reform will probably 
have to bide their time and wait the result of a pro- 
longed agitation. | 


The Christian Union has insisted again and again 
that the only way to destroy the bosses is to destroy 
the system that produces them. To remove Mr. 
Tweed is simply to make room for Mr. Kelly, and to 
dethrone one machine senator is only tomake place for 
another. One of the roots of the evil is undoubtedly 
in our caucus system, which practically, in the large 
cities, makes a close corporation of the managers of 
each party. The primaries, as a rule, are deserted by 
the better class of citizens, and the delegates to the 
various nominating conventions are elected in many 
instances by the lowest class of the community, who 
readily lend themselves to any scheming politician, 
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The Young Men’s Democratic Club of this city have 
been making astudy of this evil, and are now consider- 
ing a report which embodies important suggestions 
as to the remedy for the existing condition of things. 
The plan proposed provides that primary meetings 
shall hereafter vote directly for the party nominees ; 
that the polls shall be kept open during the day, 
so that business men can give the matter their 
attention ; that primary meetings shall be held under 
sanction of the law, with légal penalties for frauds 
committed at.them and for disturbances. This plan 
has been tried for the last ten years in Richmond, 
and has resulted in bringing out an uncommonly 
large vote at each election, and in the total over- 
throw of the boss system. The better class of our 
citizens have often been condemned for their absence 
from the primary meetings, and there is some justice 
in the condemnation, but it must be remembered 
that these meetings are often most offensive in 
character, and that the proceedings are generally so 
cut and dried beforehand that there is nothing like 
freedom or spontaneity of action. The formality 
and publicity of the plan proposed are greatly in its 
favor, for there is nothing which aids the local boss 
so much as the fact that he can pack a smal]! meeting 
in an obscure place at an hour when the most intel- 
ligent citizens are unwilling to attend. 


A little law case in Tennessee brings again before 
the courts and the people the question whether tele- 
grams shall be regarded as sacred from inspecticn 
and examination, as are letters in passing through 
the mail, or whether they are open to the inquisition 
of the public at any time through the action of 
properly constituted authorities. In this case the 
Grand Jury, in pursuance of a general inquisition 
into gambling or speculative operations of certain 
business men, called on the telegraph company to 
produce before the Court all the telegrams relating 
to these supposed transactions in ‘‘ futures;” that is, 
as we understand it, in purchases of breadstuffs and 
cotton for subsequent delivery. The telegraph com- 
pany declined to produce its files in answer to such 
a summons, maintaining, first, the sanctity of the 
dispatches entrusted to its care, and, secondly, that 
it could not be called upon to decide what of the 
messages upon its files came within the general 
search-warrant of the Grand Jury. The Court over- 
ruled these objections, and as the company still 
failed to comply with the requisition a fine of fifty 
dollars has been imposed, and a punishment of ten 
days’ imprisonment, on the manager, The case rests, 
but does not probably end at this point, for the 
Court can keep the manager in prison for con- 
tempt so long as he refuses to obey the subpcena, 
What Aas been the law on this subject is a question 
that can only be settled by precedent, and must be 
referred to the judges ; what should be the law on 
this subject is a question that must be settled by the 
people of the United States. To us it seems that 
any local and special advantage to be gained in a par- 
ticular case by a general inquisition of this kind is 
very greatly overbalanced by the evil which would 
result from depriving telegraphic communication, 
which in many instances is taking the place of the 
slower process of the mails, of that sanctity which 
is essential to freedom of correspondence and com- 
munication. 


Our readers must take with caution the reports 
respecting the Irish Land troubles which reach them 
through the American press, for they are very apt to 
be colored by the prejudices or prepossessions of the 
hewspaper or its constituency, and, perhaps, still 
more by the American hostility to repressive methods 
in government. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the son of 
the Prime Minister, has recently made a tour of Ire- 
land, and returning to England has delivered an 
address on the political situation, in which he de- 
clares that the evils in Ireland have been greatly 
exaggerated ; that the condition of the worst counties 
has been represented as though it were the condition 
of the whole country; that no further coercive 
measures are needed ; that the talk of martial law is 
absurd ; and that any alterations in the jury system 
would be worse than useless. This last opinion is 
somewhat confirmed by the fact that convictions for 
agrarian crimes have been secured from juries in 
several instances, Mr. Gladstone believes that the 
no-rent movement is not deep-rooted, and is kept 
alive only by intimidation and a quasi guerrilla war- 
fare. So far as we can judge at this distance, and 
with the imperfect information in our possession, 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinions are well sustained by facts. 
It takes a long time for a country to recover from the 
systematic injustice and oppression under which 


Ireland has suffered for centuries ; and there is no 
reason for discouragement because the recovery of 
the patient is very slow. 


WHY NOT? 


REAKFAST is over. Why not, before the 
day’s business begins, gather the family in the 
sitting-room to thank your heavenly Father for his 
preservation in the past, and to ask his guidance and 
inspiration for the future? The mother or elder 
sister takes her seat at the piano. ‘The younger 
children gather about it. The tune is a simple one. 
Baby can joinin; perhaps her voice is sometimes air, 
sometimes alto, and sometimes an uncertain variation 
between the two, but it is the sweetest voice of all. 
The father reads a few verses from the Bible; per- 
haps he reads in course some one of the romantic 
stories of the Old Testament—David, Esther, Ruth ; 
perhaps he gets such a harmony of the Gospels as Ed- 
mund Kirke’s Life of Christ, and reads that incom- 
parable life in course ; perhaps he reads from the 
New Version, while the older children compare 
the language of the Old Version. He does not read 
the genealogies from the Book of Numbers, nor the 
imprecatory Psaims, nor the prophecies of Jeremiah. 
He closes the simple service with a few words of 
thanksgiving and consecration. And the day begins 
with a holy impulse which is not lost through al) its 
busy hours; it is sweetened by this fragrant 
incense as the great cathedral by the smoke of the 
censer swung before the altar. Life is ennobled ; 
activities of business and drudgeries of household 
take on a new and holy meaning; the passions and 
petulancies of yesterday are purified, or at least 
allayed; heaven and God are brought near; love 
sweeps through the soul, cleansing it of foul and 
mephistic vapors, as when the casement window is 
thrown open and the clear light and fresh air of God’s 
giving is let in todrive out the exhalations of the 
night. 

Why not? Thereisnotime? The moments are 
not wasted that are spent in oiling the machinery of 
life, and there is no such lubrication of life’s com- 
plaining joints as pure devotion. You cannot pray ? 
There are others who can lead you. Take the Book 
of Common Prayer, and let its brief and beautiful 
service for home devotions serve as the phrasing 
of your soul’s wants. Why let day after day 
go by with never a word of thanks to your God, 
never an utterance of your heart’s love tohim? Why 
let your children grow up with never a hint that your 
heart recognizes the All-Father, and never an oppor- 
tunity to join with you in that service which, above 
all others, brings hearts nearest each other in the 
confluence of love? Begin the New Year with this 
sweet and sacred consecration of your home to Him 
who gave it to you, that you might have alway with 
you joyous anticipation in your journey to the home 
above. 

Why not? 


LEONARD BACON, D.D. 


HE death of Dr. Bacon, in the seventy-ninth 

year of his age, occurred at New Haven, his 
home for fifty-seven years, on Saturday, December 
24th. It was apparently not altogether a surprise to 
his friends ; but it was wholly unexpected by the 
public. 

Dr. Bacon was a born soldier. He loved a battle : 
not as a Duke of Alva but as a Chevalier Bayard ; 
not for its carnage but for its courage. Controversy 
brings out truth clearly ; it brushes away the cob- 
webs which spiders spin over the fine glass in an 
undisturbed room. Dr. Bacon loved truth, and con- 
troversy because it clarifies truth, He was born 
into a stormy time and was fitted for it. He was a 
natural captain, not because of his executive ability, 
to. organize and wield men in solid battalions, but 
because of that contagious courage which always in- 
spires followers though they know not whither they 
are being led, Wherever, during the last half cent- 
ury, a battle has raged for human right and welfare, 
there the white plume of this Henry of Navarre of 
theology has been seen, and there followers have 
streamed after him. But they have always been 
volunteers ; with them he never held council of war 
beforehand, to them he never issued congratulatory 
bulletins afterward, Never was man more courageous; 
he counted neither the host that opposed nor 
the recruits that followed, He was equally ready to 


sally against the enemy with three hundred unarmed | 


volunteers, or to go up against them with only an 
armor bearer, or to try their champion alone, with 


but a shepherd’s sling. And he knew how to take the 
champion’s sword toslay him with. : 

Never was man more absolutely truthful; more 
supremely indifferent whether the truth hurt 
or helped his caused or his party. Indeed, 
his cause was always the cause of truth, 
and party he had none. He was always prompt to 
turn his trenchant satire upon the friend and follower 
of yesterday, if to-day the friend and follower seemed 
to him to be false to the truth of God. He was quite 
as fearless an anti-slavery man as William Lloyd 
Garrison ; hut was as quick to criticise the spirit 
and methods of the anti-slavery reformers as to as- 
sault the conservatism that praised or palliated 
or pardoned slavery. He was the relentless foe- 
of the liquor traffic, and equally of the false philoso- 
phy that hopes to eradicate it by a statute. He was 
a leader among Congregationalists ; but Congrega- 
tionalists were always afraid of bim lest he should 
out with some unpalatable truth of history or Bibli- 
cal interpretation, or philosophical principle that the 
enemy could quote against their ism. Notruth could 
he ever be counted on to conceal for party ends or per- 
sonal triumph. Neither personal friendship nor party 
interest ever muddled the clearness of his vision or 
deflected the simplicity of his purpose, In the hour 
of Mr, Beecher’s adversity he was at once his warm- 
est friend and his sharpest critic. He never deserted 
and he never flattered a friend ; he never surrendered 
to and he never maltreated au enemy. To him no 
end was sacred that foul means need serve. If he 
took a pleasurable pride in his stalwart independence, 
this was a pardonable weakness, if it were a weak- 
ness ; would that more ministers had it! 

He belonged to the best type of Puritan stock. 
The Puritan, like the Hebrew, regarded practical 
righteousness as the consummation of religion. For 
a piety that produced nothing but prayers and pen- 
ances the Hebrew prophet and the New England 
preacher had a common and a healthy contempt. 
Dr. Bacon was essentially a Puritan preacher; a 
Hebrew prophet. In the pulpit, on the themes too 
commonly discussed in the desk, he was not more 
interesting than a thousand nameless and unknown 
teachers of theology. He had no arts of rhetoric or 
elocution with which to dress up a scholastic lecture ; 
he was no skillful shopman, to make a wire skeleton 
look like a woman, by the aid of cloak and bonnet ; 
but when humanity was concerned, when truth was 
desecrated in its sacred temple, when the slave 
power attempted to gag the American pulpit, and 
did for a time gag the great representative religious 
bodies, every fiber of his heroic soul was aroused, 
and he thundered out his denunciation of the double 
wrong that enslaved a Northern ministry that it 
might enslave a Southern black, with an _ elo- 
quence that needed no rhetoric or elocution to com- 
pel a hearing. It was a significant fact that his last 
act was the composition of an unfinished paper on the 
Utah problem. He worked t2 the last for man. 


| With God, for man: in these four words are to be 


found the secret of his courage and his power. 

- We make no attempt to tell the story of his life. 
To do this it would be necessary to write the history 
of his country. His first parish was his last one; he 
was ordained, lived, and died in New Haven. But 
America was his pulpit, and her people his congrega- 
tion ; and there was not a theme which concerned 
her prosperity which his incessantly active mind did 
not study, and upon which his ever vigorous voice 
and pen did not do some effective teaching. He 
made some mistakes ; most mendo. But there was 
no theme on which he did not court free thought, 
and none on which he ever proved recreant to his 
own convictions of the truth. 


LEAD NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 


E are approaching the festivities and cordial 
greetings of the first of January. The cus- 

tom of exchanging courtesies on New Year’s Day is 
one to be observed and extended. This day is set 
aside from business, and from almost all the func- 
tions of society which limit men’s relations to each 
other. Houses are thrown open; men relax their 
-exclusiveness ; every one is welcome. The custom is 
a beautiful one; if it might but become national 
great benefit would result from it. But it has its 
dangers. Hospitality spreads the table not 
alone with viands, but with tempting drinks 
before young men sensitive on the point of 
ridieule or shame. Itis a crime to tempt them 
with the means of intoxication, stamped with the 
seal of intelligence and respectability. For God’s 
sake, for Christ’s sake, for young men’s sake, and for 
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the sake of men who are not young, abstain from 
such a use of liberty as will destroy those for whom 
Christ died. Do not begin the New Year by making 
it the beginning of a fatal plunge from the path of 
temperance and pure, true, self-restrained manhood. 
Do not make the day of friendship an occasion for 
an act of deadlier emnity. Do nothing which shall 
cause you regret when you know the whole history 
and development of every immortal creature with 
whom you have had to do. 

Many a young man has received on New Year’s 
Day a fatal blow; and that poisoned dart, whose 
venom at last slew him, proceeded from the house of 
honor and even of Christian hospitality. The host 
thought only of his elegance, or of ancestral hospi- 
tality ; and when remonstrated with, said: ‘‘ My 
father always covered his sideboard with rich wine, 
and I have always been accustomed thus to grace 
entertainments, and I don’t propose to be restricted 
by any rude and vulgar notions of temperance. I[ 


- suppose that drunkards need the pledge ; but, as for 


me, I move in a different atmosphere and rank of 
society, and I have no intention of being bound by 
any fanatical fancies.” We do not ask you to be 
bound by them ; but we do ask you to look upon 
the multitudes of the young and the unstable, and 
for their sake to hold back your hand and hide the 
tempting wine, and abstain from inviting men to 
ways the entrance of which may be the entrance to 
the way of death. 


NOTES. 

We publish this week an article by the Rev. R. D. Burr, 
called out by our recent editorial on the decrease in the min- 
istry and expressing the writer’s confidence in the growth 
and future of the church; Professor R. W. Raymond brings 


- the story of ‘‘ Two Ghosts” to a happy conclusion; a@ close 


obeerver gives a picturesque view of the Christmas bolidays 
in New York; Miss Mary Gay Humphreys writes in the Home 
an article on household decoration, and in the Young Folks 
Mr. McCormick concludes his imaginative story of the 
‘* Children’s Crusade.” Besides the index to the contents of 
the paper for the last six months, to which we allude else- 
where, our readers will find a diary of important events of 
the year. 


Dr. James Bryce, the author of ‘‘ The Holy Roman Em- 
pire” and a member of the English Parliament, in one of 
his lectures recently delivered before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston, on ‘‘The Past and Present of the Greek and 


Turkish East,” took occasion to say that American influence 


was strongly felt in the East, and that it was largely due to 
the labors of the American missionaries. He explained that 
the center of this influence was in the Robert College, at 
Constantinople, and that the missionaries working in sym- 
pathy with this College in a general educational movement 
have accomplished more than can be told in renewing and 
uplifting the social and religious life of the people. He bore 
witness to this as one who had traveled in those parte and 
seen what he reported. East Roumella and Bulgaria had 
notably improved through the education of some of the best 
young men in those countries at Robert College, and not 
only in European Turkey, but in America and elsewhere he 
found that the American missionaries had come to wield 
great influence through the education of the young. Sucha 
witness is independent testimony to a movement which has 
engaged the minds and hearts of some of the most earnest 
Christian people among us, and is specially gratifying to 
those who have done great things in establishing and main- 
taining the Robert College at Constantinople. 


Correspondents who do not find their letters published in 
The Christian Union must not think that they are contempt- 
uously disregarded. After keeping a page of correspondence 
in type for three weeks, which other matter has crowded 
out, we have been oBliged finally to slaughter it to make 
room for fresher matter. There Jies before us now a letter, 
which would occupy, perhaps, half a column or more of The 
Christian Union,” from a contributor who argues that 
Congress ought to accumulate a fand of gold in the Treasury 
for the purpose of paying off the National bonds when they 
mature. The gist of the argument is that any private debtor 
would in a similar manner lay up from his income to meet a 
foreseen indebtedness. He forgets, however, that the pri- 
vate debtor may lay up money in bank, where it is really 
serving a useful purpose in the community, while if the 
United States Government hoards one, two or three hundred 
millions of gold it brings inevitable distress and calamity 
upon the whole community, which is dependent upon the 
free circulation of this gold for the transaction of ite busi- 
ness. 


Mr. Myron Adams's article on the ‘‘ Canoe and the Camera” 
has awakened considerable interest, and elicited a number of 
inquiries for further information as to apparatus. The two 
manufacturers of apparatus for amateur photography with 
whose work we are acquainied are William H. Walker, of 
Rochester, N. Y., and the Scovil Manufacturing Company 
of this city. The Walker camera is the one used by Mr. 
Adams, and has been tested by one of the editors of the 
Union. He can personally vouch for the fact that a satis- 
factory picture can be taken by an entirely inexperienced 
amateur, if he follows the printed directions, with no other 
assistance than that of three interested children. The Sco- 


vil apparatus is highly recommended to us by those who 
have used it, Either will do good work; and either house 
will doubtless be glad to give our inquiring friends further 
information in response to applications by mail. 


That there is nothing secure from the invading foot of the 
newspaper correspondent the world has pretty generally 
recognized. The latest and most picturesque achievement 
in this direction is the invasion by the correspondent of the 
London ‘ Times” of the tomb of Syed Abdullah, the com- 
panion of the prophet, in the holy city of Kairwan. French 
arms opened the door through which English audacity was 
swift to pass and lift the veil from that which Arab fanati- 
cism had guarded as the holy of holies for hundreds of years. 
The tomb is a room of fine marble, with stained Iglass win- 
dows, covered with rich carpets, full of lecterns of tortoise 
shell and mother of pearl supporting copies of the Koran, 
and covered with a cupola forty feet high. The city itself 
developed interesting features, being full of mosques, mon- 
asteries, schools, sacred tombs and baths, in the most 
beautiful style of oriental architecture, marble courts and 
porphyry pillars, many of the structures being over 700 years 
old. The press has little reverence for traditionary places 
or things, but it is only a false faith or sentiment that has 
reason to fear its inquisition. 


There ought to be no trouble about raising a sufficient 
fund for a memerial to Dean Stanley, and the thought ex- 
pressed by a number of speakers at a recent meeting in 
London, that this memorial be international rather than na- 
tional, is a good one. Dean Stanley had quite as many 
friends in America and probably more readers than in Eng- 
land, and Mr. Lowell, with that admirable good sense which 
always characterizes his utterances, expressed the universal 
feeling in this country when he declared that the privilege of 
uniting in a tribute to the memory of this great Englishman - 
is an augury of the day when the character and services of 
every eminent man of the British race will be the common 
psosession and inheritance of every branch of the ancestral 
stem. The spirit of comprebension was never more beauti- 
fully displayed than in the character and thought of this 
genial and lovable man, and this is a rare opportunity for the 
union of all classes of religious thinkers in a tribute to those 
qualities in him which are fundamental and universal in all 
religious experience. 


There seems to be considerable justice in the complaint of 
the life-saving station men, that their pay is too small for 
the difficulty and danger of the service they render. They 
are engaged eight months of each year at $400 per annum. 
They are compelled to patrol the beach every night. and in 
the day-time during thick and stormy weather. Ont of this 
small sum the table at the stations must be provided, storm 
clothes purchased, and in case of sickness each man is bound 
to furnish a substitute. Unless their pay is increased the 
keepers and crews of several stations thraaten a general res- 
ignation. This is one of the most important branches of 
the public service, as it is certainly the most dangerous; 
many lives and much property are saved every year through 
the heroic exertions of these brave men, and it is only just 
that their compensation should be proportionate to the diffi- 
culty and danger of the work they perform. 


The greatest loss which can befall a city is the death 
.of such men as Henry G. Stebbins, whose life was 
crowded with acts of private beneficence and of pub- 
lic service. Few large public enterprises of late 
years have lacked his support and the prestige of his 
name. Full of public spirit. in a city which notably needs 
men of that caste of character. hospitable after the impulses 
of his own generous nature, with a quick enthusiasm for 
charitable work of all kinds and yet practical and sagacious 
in the management of it, he has left a record and a memory 
which will long be cherished. Those especially who enjoy 
the beauty of our great pleasure-ground should always bear 
in mind the services which he rendered to it. 


Although out of power the Bonaparte family are by no 
means out of money. When one takes into accouut the fact 
that few of them have ever engaged in any legitimate busi- 
ness it is astonishing how they have prospered in affairs. 
There is Prince Roland, for instance, who married a year 
ago the daughter of M. Blanc, proprietor of the great 
gambling establishment at Monaco, and by whom it was 
recently left to his son-in-law. The Prince has just disposed 
of his interest in this concern for the trifling sum of $4,500,- 
000, and will probably now become a personage of eminent 
respectability. Of course, the worship of money is confined 
to this country, but even in Europe $4,500,000 has weight. 


Mr. Savage has been preaching a sermon in which he 
claims to express Mr. O. B. Frothingham’s religious views as 
by authority. The public has hitherto had an impression, 
apparently well founded, that Mr. Frothingham is abundantly 
able to express his own views whenever he wants to give 
them expression, and the interview with him published by 
the ‘‘ Evening Post,” with his consent, coupled with Mr. 
Frothingham’s own note correcting some minor and unim-: 
portant errors, will be generally accepted by the public as 
better authority than Mr. Savage’s sermon. 


The English type of character is beginning to show signs 
of variation. Formerly no Englishman traveled without a 
portable bathing tub, but now one Macleod of Macleod has 
broken in upon this old-time British tradition by appearing 
at Nice with two immense cats, each accompanied by a per- 
sonal attendant. Is it possible that America is about to lose 
her pre-eminence in the show business ? 


One of the most promising Christian enterprises of the 
day is the evangelistic work carried on among the French 
operatives in this country by the Rev. J. W. Coolidge, of 


Tnere are more than half a million of this class now in the 
United States, and the mission work done among them bas 
so far been signally successful. Mr. Coolidge is thoroughly 
in earnest, full of enthusiasm for his work, and will doubt- 
less win the cordial support of all Christian men and women 
who come to know about his pians and spirit. 


Carl Schurz cliaches the nail of civil service reform on the 
other side when he says: 


‘“* Reform is to be brought abcut by public opinion so strong that 
congressmen will not dare to oppose it. It rests with the people 
after all. You young men have the power with your votes, and you 
ladies can rescue the women in office who are assailed in character 
by being the tools of politicians. They talk of raising a monument 
to General (iarfield’s memory. A reformed-.public service would be 
the grandest monument that couid be raised to the memory of such 
a man, with the lesson it teaches.” 


Colonel Higginson, with his usual incisive wit, has recently 
said that Mr. Henry James, Jr., is not a genuine cosmopoli- 
tan, because a genuine cosmopolitan knows something even of 
his own country. The comment in arecent number of the 
‘*Pa)l Mall Gazette” certainly cannot be very pleasant read- 
ing for our analytical and psychological novelist. It declares 
that his works abound in subtle flattery to the English, and 
that in ‘‘The Portrait of a Lady” he has been unfair 
towards his own countrymen. 


So much evil has been laid at the door of the plumber and 
sO many insinuations about his alliance with the undertaker 
and the sheriff have been thrown out that it is pleasant to 
record a generous and noble act by one of this craft. At 
a recent golden wedding in this State the assembled guests 
were astounded past all belief when a local plumber pre- 
sented, with his congratulations, his bill receipted in full. 
If the New York plumber should adopt this pleasing custom 
golden weddings would abound. 


Congratulations are always in order on auspicious wed- 
ding days. We give our hearty congratulations both to our 
contributor, Rev. 8. W. Duffield, D.D., and tothe Westminster 
Church of Bloomfield, N. J., on the fact that the latter 
church has given a cordial and unavimous call to Dr. 
Duffield, which has been accepted by him. In their pro- 
gressive spirit and in the vigor and hopefulness of their 
youthful manhood, church and pastor-elect are thoroughly 
sympathetic. 


Those people who declare that society in its old sense is 
dead, and that the woman of society has ceased to be the 
power which she formerly was, will certainly have to recon- 
sider their opinions after reading telegraphic accounts of 
the appearance of the beautiful Mrs. Langtry on the English 
stage. The telegraphic dispatches give her ‘quite as much 
space as they do the Irish question. 


The essential oneness of humanity finds another illustration 
in the illness of Queen Caroline of Saxony, who is euffering 
from fatigue and indigestion superinduced by a season of 
preserve-making. Such was the Queen’s devotion to jams 
and jellies that she labored through many consecutive days 
and nights during the fruit season, and is now paying the 
penalty of her housewifely energy. 


The ‘‘ Examiner and Chronicle” has dissolved the partner- 
ship hitherto existing between its names, and is henceforth 
to be known as the ** Examiner.” This is a decided improve- 
ment inthe nomenclature of a paper which, whatever else 
may be said of it, has never shown any sign of being double- 
minded in its utterances or unstable in its ways. 


The tailor in the Bowery, who makes an unmentionable 
part of a suit of clothes while you wait, has been outdone in 
enterprise by the Atlanta Cotton Exposition, where President 
Morehead recently wore a suit of clothes made from cotton 
picked the day before. 


The ‘‘ Congregationalist’” comes to us this week cut and 
pasted. Ite readers will all hope that this is a permanent 
improvement; great improvement it certainly is. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply e:. 1°r 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


Will you please give me the true meaning of the latter part of the 
second verse of fifty-third chapter of Isaiah? I have always urderstood 
it tomean just what it save: that when our Saviour should appear 
there would be no outward beauty of person or appearance to attract 
a multitude toward him; on the contrary, he would be without any 
comeliness, I read the same truthin the fourteenth verse of the 
preceding chapter. I huve understood it to mean that no importance 
was to be attached to the external appearance; as ali their religion 
bad consisted of externals he would now teach them the importance 
of the heart and spirit being right. in the fourteenth verse of the 
fifty-eecond chapter I have thought it mig!t refer tothe great agony 
he endured, that marred his visage. Or does the form and comeliness 
epoken of refertothe pomp and eplendor that would surruund the 
king they were looking for? 

Do we regard our Saviour as aman of beanty and fine personal 
appearance? Please give me the information in as pogitive an 
answer as can be given, either one way or the other, and oblige an 
inquirer after the truth. Yours respectfully, E. 8. L. 

The Bible gives no definite information respecting the per- 
sonal appearnce of Christ. The nearest approximation to a 
portrait is the vision which John saw in the Isle-of Patmos, 
recorded in the first chapter of Revelation, of ‘‘One like unto 
the Son of man.” This silence of Scripture respecting the 
personal appearance of Christ is significant. We are not to 
turn our thoughts from a consideration of his spiritual 
beauty to a study of his personal lineaments. The same 
truth is yet more clearly indicated by Paul’s emphatic decla- 
ration, that even if he had known Christ after the flesh he 
would choose to know him no longer; that is, he would wish to 


forget the external and visible form in the rapt admiration 
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of the spiritual character. We donot think that any trust- 
ygeorthy impression can be formed of the visible character- 
istics and features of Christ from the few very shadowy 
hints in the Scripture, such as those to which you refer. 


Will you kindly answer the following either by letter or in your 

aper : 
g Were the children of Israel, other than the priests, admitted into 
the court of the tabernacle, or were the priests only admitted into 
the court or inclosure? Please give passages or authority for your 
answer. 

Which of the old Jewish feasts are observed by the Jews now? 
and are they observed in full form or are they much modified ? 

S. E. 


The court of the tabernacle was open to all the congrega- 


. tion, as well as Levites, those alone being excluded who were 


ceremonially unclean. Consult McClintock and Strong’s 
Encyclopedia, art. Tabernacle. 

The historic feasts of the Bible—Passover, Pentecost, New 
Year’s, Day of Atonement and Tabernacles—are observed in 
fullform by the modern Jews. Of course, their sacrificial 
ceremonies have passed away, and in their place prayers 
have been substituted. It is also natural to suppose that 
slight modifications have taken place in the lapse of 3,000 
years, and that local circumstances make it impossibie to 
carry out literally some of the Biblical injunctions—as, for 
instance, dwelling in booths. History has intensified the 
hold of these festivals on the Jews, and has given them fresh 
significance. 


A young friend of mine says that an uncle offers to purchase for 
him some good scientific works if he will read them, and he wants 
them. Can you tell me, for him, what is the best popular work on 
Astronomy? the best on Geology ? the best on Natural Philosophy ? 
the best on Natura! History? the best on Botany? the whole to 
come within $25 and to be clear and interesting to the mind of the 
average young man. W. P. W. 

‘Popular Astronomy.’ Newcomb. (Harper, New York), 
or ‘*The Heavens.”” Guillemin. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
‘“*Elements of Geology. Le Conte. (Appleton «& Co.) 
‘*Natural Philosophy for General Readers.” Ganot. 
(Appleton & Co., New York). ‘ Zoology.’’ Illustrated. 
Packard. ‘(H. Holt & Co.) *‘* Botany.” C. E. Bessey. (H. 
Holt & Co.) or * Field, Forest and Garden Botany.” Asa 
Gray. (Ivison & Co. New York). The above list will not 
cost over #25. 


If, according to eleventh chapter of Romans, the Jews are to become 
converted to Christianity before the second advent, in what sense 
are we to hold the possibility of our Lord’s coming at any time, even 
in the present time? 

The whole yuestion of the interpretation of the unfulfilled 
prophecies is in our judgment involved in such obscurity that 
no man can with any degree of assurance declare what a day 
shall bring forth. We do not believe that it is the object of 
prophecy to give us a knowledge of future events, but only 
to inspire hope and to furnish admonition. 


Is the raising of tobacco morally right? Please give us your views 
in The Christian Union, and oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

We believe that there is a legitimate use of tobacco. 
Sprinkled in furs it is said to drive away the moths, and it 
sometimes serves in the case of small boys as a cheap and 
effective emetic. There may be some other uses with 
which we are not familiar. It might profitably be raised in 
small quantities, like henbane, but we should as soon think of 
going into the cultivation of any other noxious weed. 


Is there any elaborate answer to Paine’s ‘‘Age of Reason’? Is 
there any euch book published? Whoisthe author? What do you 
think of the ** Age of Reason?” Yours truly, H. 8. 

PLEASANT VALLEY, N. Y. 

The most extended arswer to Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason” 
was by Bishop Watson, entitled ‘‘ An Apology for the Bible, 
addressed to Thomas Paine," London, 1796. Reprinted at 
Philadelphia the same year. 


H. F. P. The Photographs necessary to teach a Sunday 
School class in the manner described in article, ‘*‘ To Sunday 
School Workers” can be bought of Mr. J. P. Soule, 338 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. This photographer will 
send on application a catalogue containing alist of subjects, 
and the name of painter. He will allow persons known to 
be responsible to have photographs on approval. with privi- 
lege of returning those they do not care for. 


What is your opinion of the practice of some church-fairs of pnt- 
ting up the beauty of two young misses at auction, and deciding 
which is the more beautiful by the amount of money bid ? 

Yours truly, J. L. D. 
SHELBYVILLE, I!!., Dec. 15, 1851. 


Utterly bad. One of the devil’s contrivance, for turning 
the church of God into vanity fair. 


M.@.S. ‘Hints for Home Reading” were published in 
The Christian Union, beginning in issue of December 8, 
1876, and ending March 17, 1880. The ‘* Hints” were pub- 
lished in book form by G. P. Putuam’s Sons, 27 and 29 
West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Mrs. E. Stevens. ‘' Little Folks” is a monthly magazine 
published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. The book you 
refer to is the bound volume of *‘ Little Folks”’ for 1881. 


F. W. Stewart. You can procure an Edison’s Speaking 
Phonograph by sending order to Bergman & Co., 108 to 114 
Wooster Street, New York. 


Mrs. L. B. ‘* Pellucidite” is sold by Messrs. Seeley Broth- 
ers, 32 Burling Slip, New York. 


J. R. Stevens. The book ‘Margaret, the Discarded 
Queen,” is out of print. 


THE TURN OF THE YEAR. 


By Rose TERRY COOKE. 
HE days are brief, and dark, and cold; 
- The barren fields are brown &nd sere ; 
The world is chill, the world is old, 
And speeds the flying year. 


The birds and flowers are gone away, 
Or sleep in mother Earth’s warm breast. 
But I amid the storms must stay, 

And toil and never rest! 


Hush, heart unquiet and dismayed! 
Soon shall the sun in strength return : 
Why dost thou mourn, of life afraid ? 
Soon the black year will turn. 


The darkest day preludes the light, 
However man its depth bewails ; 
After the longest, loneliest night 
The morning never fails. 


What if thy year be near its end; 
If failing heart and flesh be faint ; 
What if thy lovers, kin, and friend, 
Be deaf to thy complaint : 


Even as turns the faithful year 

In the slow days of storm and gloom, 
And Spring begins her journey here 
To tempt the earth to bloom, 


So shall thy Sun unveil His face : 
And all these mists in radiance burn. 
Wait but His hour; take heart of grace; 
Thy year begins to turn! 


THE ALLEGED DECREASE OF 
CLERGYMEN. 
By tHe Rey. R. D. Brrr. 


T has been reported that Dr. McCosh says 
there is a decrease in the number of college grad- 
uates who go into the ministry, and it has been also 
said that the quality of those who go into the ministry 
from our colleges is poorer than formerly. 

We think the figures will support this statement. 
We have been looking over the Triennial Catalogues 
of Yale.and Harvard, and there is no doubt that the 
number of those who enter the ministry from these 
colleges is much less than a quarter of a century and 
more ago. 

Harvard College from 1830 to 1840, inclusive, gradu- 
ated 610, and the theological schools of the various 
denominations—though at this time nearly al] those 
who entered the ministry from Harvard entered the 
ministry of the Unitarian Church—received of this 
number 81, averaging 7 4-11 a year, and a little more ‘ 
than 13 per cent. of the number. From 1866 to 1876, in- 
clusive, there were graduated from this same college 
1,353, and of this number only 33 went into any theo- 
logical school. Exactly 3 a year entered the ministry, 
and a trifle less than 24 per cent. of the whole number 
of graduates ; 3 a year as compared with 7 4-11 a year 
from 1830 to 1840, and 24 per cent. as compared with 
13 per cent. of the same period. 

Let us look back at the corresponding years in Yale 
College. From 1830 to 1840, inclusive, there were 
graduated from this college 903. From this number, 
during the same time, 278—being a little more than 30 
per cent. of the whole number of graduates—became 
ministers. From 1866 to 1876 the number graduated 
was 1,296, and of this number 115 entered the minis- 
try—being a little more than 11 per cent. of the gradu- 
ates—as compared with 30 per cent. from 1830 to 1840, 
while the number of graduates had increased about 44 
per cent. ; and what is striking and as serious is that 
from Harvard College in 1870 and 1872 not one entered 
the ministry ; and in 1874, 1875 and 1876, only one each 
year. From Yate College, in 1872, nineteen went into 
the ministry; in 1873, eight; in 1874, five; in 1875, 
six; in 1876, two. 

The study of these statistics is sufficient to warrant 
Dr. McCosh in saying that the number of college grad- 
uates who enter the ministry is becoming less and less 
each year ; though how Harvard can fall below nothing 
for 1870 and 1872 it may be difficult to tell, 
There is no room to suppose that the other col- 
leges would present a materially different aspect. 
With regard to the graduating of those who enter 
the ministry from our colleges it may be safely said 
that the ministry does not, as it once did, get the best 
talent of the graduating classes. | 

But there is another way of regarding the ministry 
which, we are glad to say, is not so discouraging. 

We have been studying the relative increase of the 
ministry—relative, as compared with the increase of 
the population of the country. Of course, there is no 
decrease of the ministry in numbers, though there 


may be a decrease in the number of college graduates 
who enter it, because the number of the churches has 
increased very rapidly in some of the larger denomi- 
nations, and there 1s an increase in them all, with the 
single exception, perhaps, of the Universalists; and 
here there must be some way of accounting for the 
statement that there was a decrease of edifices for 
worship between 1860 and 1870. 

The Regular Baptists had in, 1850,.9,376 churches; in 
1860, ‘11,221; in 1870, 12,857, while it reported 14,474 
organizations. 

The Trinitarian Congregationalists reported, in 1850, 
1,725 church edifices; in 1860, 2,234; in 1870, 2,601, 
and the whole number of organizations was 2,887. 

The Methodists in. 1850 reported 13,302 churches; 
in 1860, 19,883; in 1870, 21,337. The number of organi- 
zations was 25,278. We have been talking with a 
Methodist clergyman who says that their conventions 
in New England, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago and Cincinnati are overwhelmed with the 
applications of young men to enter the ministry, who 
have been educated jin their several schools, and the 
reply is to them, ‘‘We have no place for you; go 
West, and make your places.” They go, and only a 
few of them ever come back. The conferences of the 
Methodist Church to-day number 95, as compared 
with 70 a dozen years ago. These conferences are 
larger and more populous than formerly, and the 
number of the bishops has largely increased. It seems 
astonishing that the Methodist Church cannot utilize 
its ministerial material, when we remember that it 
dedicates three or four new churches every day. But 
such is the fact. 

The Regular Presbyterians reported, in 1850, 4,826 
churches; in 1860, 5,061; in 1870, 5.683, the whole 
number of organizations now being (1870) 6,262. 

The Unitarians in 1850 had 245 churches; in 1860, 
264; in 1870, 310; the organizations in 1870 numbered 
ool. 

The Universalists in 1850 rejected 530 churches; in 
1860, 664; in 1870, 602; the organizations of 1870 
were 719. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church as reported in their 
triennial Conference of 1880 has the following numbers : 
in 1850, 1,558 clergy; in 1853, 1,651; in 1856, 1,828; in 
1859, 2,065; in 1862, 2,286; in 1865, 2.450; in 1868, 
2,662; in 1871, 2,876; in 1874, 3,086; in 1877, 3,082: 
1880, 3,355. 

There were in the United States in 1850 38,061 
churches; in 1860, 54,009; in 1870, 72,459 organiza- 
tions; and in 1870 the number cf church edifices was 
63, 082. 

We see, then, in these figures a steady increase in 
the number of church edifices of all the denominations 
in the United States for the period from 1850 to 1870; 
and there is not the least doubt that the last ten years 
have shown an equal rate of increase; but the means 
for judging are not easily at hand, because the census 
returns for 1880 are not yet published. Now there 
could not be this large increase in the number of 
churches except there had been a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of ministers. It cannot be true 
that there is any decrease of the ministry. The num- 
ber gathered in from the colleges has decreased, but 
the quality of the ministry may have been maintained 
in spite of that. The fact is, that all education is be- 
coming special education; and we are having special 
schools established in great numbers to meet the re- 
quirements of special students. We have heard it said, 
again and again, that the younger men in the ministry 
were better equipped now than forty or fifty years ago. 
I think it would be found to be markedly true of the 
Methodist and Baptist clergy that to-day the standard 
is much higher than even twenty-five years ago; and 
the aim is to demand a better and better preparation 
of those who enter the ministry It is true of the 
Universalist clergy, also. A good many men now go 
into the ministry who have not received, as the saying 
is, ‘‘a liberal education,” but the training, in general, 
that these men get, we do not hesitate to say is superior 
to the general fitness of men for preaching, forty or 
fifty years ago. The times are demanding a practical 
training for the ministry as compared with a mere 
bookish culture, because the work of the church is 
becoming more and more practical, and less and less 
merely theological ; hence, suppose the colleges do not 
furnish so many as once, it is not the least reason for 
thinking that the quality of the clergy is deteriorating. 

We may look at the ministry from another point of 
view. Has the church held its own as compared with 
the increase of the population? In 1850 the whole 
population of the United States was 23,191,876, and 
the whole number of churches was 38,061. In 1860, 
the population had increased to 31,443,321, and the 
churches to 54,009. The increase of the population 
for this decade was about 984 per cent. and the 
churches had increased in the same time more than 
41 percent. In 1870, the population was 38,558,371 ; 
the number of churches was 63,082; and of religious 
organizations—which is the fairer way of regarding 
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the increase of organized religion—the number was 
72,459; and for this decade the increase of population 
was just about the same per cent. as before — 28 
—while the increase of the churches was a little more 
than 84 per cent. And if we remember another 
fact the relative increase in favor of the -churches 
will seem more marked: namely, in thousands of in- 
stances, while the number of churches would not be 
found to have increased in a town or city, the same 
churches may be one-half, or as large again, as they 
were a score of years ago, and proportionally more able 
to do their Christian work. It is worth thinking of, 
then, that the church, speaking collectively, increases 
faster than the population in even numbers; and we 
have no doubt that the efficiency of the collected body 
of Christ has increased in a still greater ratio. 

We are, therefore, very hopeful of the church. We 
see no good cause for despondency. We still believe 
that the church is watched over-and blessed of its 
great Head; and the gates of hell are not to prevail 
against it. 

AYER, Mass. 


TWO GHOSTS. 
A STORY OF TWO CHRISTMASES. 
By R. W. Raynonp. 
II. 
OW quickly the year had passed, after all! And 
yet, howslowly, at times, the days had seemed to 
drag themselves along! Here it was Christmas eve 
again, and here was Jack once more in the old sit- 
ting-room where, one year ago, he had played the 
ghost to Uncle Peter’s Hamlet. But now he sat in 
Uncle Peter’s chair—and alas! where was the vener- 
able Mr. Crump ?. Thereby hangs a tale; and I shall 


have to explain briefly the eventful history of the year, 


between the two Christmases. 

On the morning after the interview described in my 
_ Jast chapter all the ordinary proceedings of Christmas 
day were suspended and destroyed by the startling 
news that Peter P. Crump, Esq., had disappeared— 
disappeared as completely as if he had faded away, 
like the Hon. Socrates, leaving nothing behind but a 
note addressed to Jack, in which he signified his in- 
tention to depart from a sphere in which: he had been 
misunderstood and not appreciated, and to leave Jack 
the freedom so much desired. At least, if Mr. Crump 
had left anything else behind him—any notes addressed 
to other people, for instance—those people had not 
made the fact known. Jack had made some earnest 
attempts to find oui what had become of him; but 
being merely a boy, and a rather ignorant boy at that, 
his endeavors did not amount to much. Fora while 
he felt a keen remorse as he remembered that his 
willful conduct had driven the old man away; and 
when he finally came to the conclusion that Uncle 
Peter must be dead this remorse became still more 
painful. But afier_a while he threw it off. Boys 
don’t carry one feeling very long at atime; and Jack 
began to appreciate the glory of his liberty. At first 
there seemed to be nobody to restrain him. He de- 
clared that he would not go to school any more—and 
no one objected to his decision. He spent his time 
idling about, and wondered why he did not enjoy 
himself. more. ‘‘I thought,” he said to himself, ‘‘ that 
it would be great fun to go skating and sliding, and all 
that, every day and all day. But there used to be 
more fun in one Saturday afternoon than there is now 
in the whole week !” 

By-and-by it occurred to him that he needed more 
spending-money. Yes, that was what was wanting. 
So he marched down town to the dingy old office 
which still bore the name of Peter P. Crump, late 
Smith and Crump, and, going boldly in, asked for the 
‘ head clerk, whom he knew already. The head clerk, 
a bustling, rosy-cheeked little man, with bright eyes, 
received him very cordially, and on learning what he 
wanted, said at once, ‘‘Certainly, Mr. Jack. What- 
ever you desire, sir. How much shall we make it?” 

‘‘ Hem!” said Jack, a little embarrassed. Uncle 
Peter used to give me fifty cents at a time. That 
wasn’t enough.” 

The bright eyes twinkled at him; but the little 
head clerk made no suggestion; and Jack, mustering 
his courage for a desperate plunge, said quite loudly, 
‘*T want five dollars!” 

‘‘Certainly, Mr. Jack,” smiled the clerk; and in a 
moment a five-dollar gold piece lay in Jack’s hand. 
It almost took his breath away; it had been so easy! 
I am afraid that in this moment of triumph he re- 
joiced at Uncle Peter’s death. As he turned to go 
away, the clerk said, ‘‘One moment, Mr. Jack; to 
what account shall we charge this littke payment— 
rent, taxes, household expenses, education, charity, 
sundries 7” 

** Household expenses,” replied Jack, with an air of 
knowing all about it, though he didn’t understand a 
bit. 

‘*Then I must trouble you for a youcher,” replied 


the clerk. ‘‘Those were Mr. Crump’s orders, and we 
are responsible for the money, you know.” 

‘¢What’s a voucher ?” asked Jack, dismayed. 

‘‘Oh, something to show what the money has gone 
for; areceipted bill, usually.” 

‘But I don’t know yet,” said Jack, ‘‘ what the 
money has gone for, because it isn’t gone; and be- 
sides,” he added, growing bolder as he remembered 
that he was now his own master, ‘‘I don’t think it 
is any of your business.” 

‘Oh, certainly not, Mr. Jack. We can put it to 
your personal account, if you prefer. In that case 
your signature will be sufficient.” With that, he rap- 
idly wrote outa receipt for the money, which he re- 
quested Jack to sign. I should be sorry if: ay son of 
mine made such a fuss over his signature as Jack did 
—and with such a poor result. To hear him complain 
of the pen, and see him make faces wiile he slowly 
traced the clumsy letters, and then to see the scrawled 
and blotted result, was almost too much for the com- 
posure of the little clerk. But he kept his politeness, 


and only allowed himself to remark, ‘‘ You write a—. 


a— somewhat peculiar hand, Mr. Jack.” 

“Oh,” said Jack, who had now quite recovercd his 
impudence; ‘‘peculiar, is it? I lJike it that way.” 
Then he put his hat alittle on one side, and passed 
into the street, feeling like a millionaire. 

It didn’t take long, I promise you, to make away 
with that five dollars. In about a week Jack called 


‘at the office again and received another five. That 


was gone in two days; and there was precious little to 
show for the whole ten. In fact, two or three boys 
quite as idle as he, and more vicious, had found out 
his wealth and were sticking to him all the time, flat- 
tering him to his face and laughing at him behind his 
back, while they persuaded him to spend moncy on 
them. They called it ‘‘treating the crowd.” But it 
was not long before Jack quarreled with them ail, 
and they went off in high disgust, calling him a mean, 
stingy miser. Jack shouted back that they were a lot 
of sponges and suckers; and so far as the argument 
went, he had the best of it; yet it must be confessed 
that he felt mortified and bitterly disappointed. It 
isn’t pleasant to find that your friends have been pre- 


tending only, just in order to get something out of you. 


By this time he had foolishly wasted about fifteen 
dollars ; and he determined that he would make better 
use of his money. So he made twos more visits to the 
office, getting five dollars each time from the bright 
little head-clerk ; and this money he spent on himself 
alone. A seal-ring, a large scarf-pin and a cigarette- 
holder exhausted the purse. After strutting around 
in this splendor for a day or two, Jack thought them 
less beautiful. ‘‘ Heigh-ho!” said he; ‘‘I don’t think 
I care for such things as much as I did. I’ve a great 
mind to give up smoking—and jewelry, too. And I 
think Pll buy something for Jenny, now.” 

It was indeed high time; for Jenny had been stitch- 
ing, and mending, and otherwise taking care of him all 
his life. He felt alittle ashamed as he reflected that 
since he had come into his fortune he had not once 
thought of showing isis gratitude to this affectionate 
and patient sister. I hope there are no other boys 
who treat their sisters so. But Jack was not really so 
much ungrateful as thoughtless. When it had once 
occurred to him to make Jenny a handsome present 
he was impatient to lose no time about it. So he pre- 
sented himself promptly at the office again, and re- 
marked in an off-hand manner to the head-clerk that 
he ‘‘thought he would take another five.” 

‘* Certainly, Mr. Jack,” said the brisk clerk, ‘* one 
moment; I must just glance at your account. Hem! 
hem! Sorry to say, Mr. Jack, that you haven’t that 
amount to the credit of your personal account. The 
balance is just one dollar, which we shall be happy to 
pay, as usual, on your receipt.” 

‘*Balance!” said Jack. ‘‘ What’s that?” 

‘* Why that’s the remainder; that’s what is left. As 
you are doubtless aware, Mr. Jack, your personal in- 
come is twenty-six dollars, which was formerly paid 
by Mr. Crump to you at the rate of fifty cents per week. 
You have been drawing pretty heavily, you know— 
have had twenty-five dollars in three weeks—and there 
is one dollar left.” And the clerk smiled as cheerfully 
as if he had been giving the best news in the world. 

‘*Only one dollar!” said Jack, ruefully, ‘‘ Will 
there never be any more ?” : 

‘‘Oh, certainly, Mr. Jack ; next year—that is to say, 
in eleven months and four days from to-day—there 
will be twenty-six dollars again. Or you might make 
a deposit, you know.” 

‘*What’s that ?” said Jack, with a gleam of reviving 
hope. ‘I'll make one, of course.” 

‘‘It’s very simple,” said the clerk. ‘‘ You have 
only to bring the money here, and give it to us to keep 
for you until you want it.” 

Jack’s spirits fellagain. ‘‘Ho!” said he, ‘‘do you 
think, if I had it, I would give it to you?” 

‘‘Just as you please, Mr. Jack,” replied the clerk, 
rubbing his hands. ‘‘ Our |business is not a bank, but 


gentlemen often bring us money, because if they kept 
itthemselves they might lose it—or spend it too fast, 
you know.” 

Jack thought he did know, and by sad experience ; 
but he did not care to confess it. So he said, wiii a» 
much dignity as he could command, ‘‘I’ll think about 
making a deposit some other day. Couldn’t you give 
me more than a dollar this morning ?”’ 

‘* Would be only too happy to oblige you, Mr. Jack; 
but we can’t give you any money if there isn’t any. A 
young gentleman of your intelligence must perceive 
that. Could we?” 

‘‘T suppose not,” said Jack, with a sigh. ‘ Hand 
over the dollar.” 

He regained the street, rushed off, spent the dollar 
fora silver thimble for Jenny, went home and threw 
it in her lap, saying, ‘‘ There, Jenny, that’s for you. I 
wish got it before. But I am glad there was a 
dollar left, anyhow. If there hadn’t been even a. 
dollar I should have felt awful mean. Jenny, I think 
Uncle Peter was right. He said I was a fool.” 

‘“Why, Jack, did he say that to you?” inquired 
Jenny. 

“Yes,” replied Jack; ‘‘that is—I mean—he didn’t 
know it was—he thought it was—never mind that, 
Jenny; I feel like a fool, and that’s bad enough.” Then 
he told her how he had squandered his allowance for 
the whole year in advance. 

‘‘And you spent the last dollar you had for me!” 
cried Jenny. ‘‘My dear Jack, that’s just like you. 
So generous. And what a lovely thimble!” As she 
spoke, she slipped it upon her finger, from which she 
had skillfully removed another one without attracting 
her brother’s notice. For, to tell the truth, Jenny had 
a thimble already—two or three, for aught I know—and 
not the slightest need of another; and stupid Jack had 
gone off and bought her a thimble without remember- 
ing what he must have seen every day of his life. 
However, that’s a very common thing. with men as 
well as boys. I knew a father once who left his little 
girl playing with her six dolls, and walked off the day 
before Christmas to a toy store to buy her a present; 
and when he got home, he said to his wife, ‘‘I think 
you'll like whatI have got for Marie Louise. It’s a 
doll. The child must be big enough to enjoy a dol! 
by this time.” And his wife positively fainted away. 
However, this is no worse than the way in which 
the ladies bestow slippers and book-marks and paper- 
cutters on us men. wish you could see my collec- 
tion. 

But to return to our story: Jenny would not, of 
course, let Jack perceive that his gift was superfluous. 
On the contrary, she took pains to wear it, and it only, 
whenever he was near—for several days, at least. 
After that it made no difference ; for what man or boy 
could tell one thimble from another when the first 
shine was off ? : 

But on this occasion of the presentation Jack was 
in too depressed and honest a mood to permit Jenny’s 
praises. ‘*‘ You needn’t say it was just like me,” he 
replied; ‘‘or rather it was just like me, never to think 
about you till the money was almost gone. But I 
didn’t mean to be selfish, Jenny; and I do love you; 
you know that!” 

Then they had a long talk about matters and things ; 
the result of which was, that Jack started out the 
next morning to visit the stores and offices in the town, 
and inquire whether any one needed aboy. At the 
first place there was no vacancy; and the same was 
the case at the second, third and fourth. At the fifth 
place the proprietor said, ‘‘ Yes, 1 wanta boy; but 
not you. You're that boy of Crump’s—a bad egg, by 
allaccounts. Got my boy into no end of trouble and 
bad company; so he tells me!” 

This was too bad, for the other boy in question had 
been one of those who had misled Jack, instead of 
being misled by him; and now, because Jack would 
not ‘“‘treat” him any more, that scamp, being caught 
in some naughtiness of his own, had pretended that it 
was all owing to Jack’s bad example, and had prom- 
ised his father that he would never associate with that 
wicked Jack any more. But explanations would do 
no good; and Jack departed, sadder and wiser, having 
learned the bitter lesson that a bad reputation will go 
on growing Of itself, if you once plant it; and that all 
sorts of things that a fellow avoided will be charged to 
his account if he has only been so foolish as to make 
it quite probable, in other people’s opinion, that he 
did, or might, could or would do them. 

After a good many mortifying failures, Jack found 
his way at last to the office where his uncle’s business 
was carried on. The rosy, cheerful, head-clerk met 
him smilingly. ‘* What can we do for you this morn- 
ing? Would you like to make a deposit ?” 

‘*T should like to get something to do,” said Jack, 
meekly. ‘‘Do you think you want a boy ?” 

‘* Yes, yes, yes,” replied the clerk, rubbing his hands, 
and fairly chuckling; ‘‘oh, yes, we want a boy; cer- 
tainly, Mr. Jack; but we want a boy, Mr. Jack; 
not a young gentleman of leisure, you know.” 
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“But [’'m nota young gentleman any more,” pro- 
tested Jack. ‘‘I’m tired of that ‘” 

“And you would you were a boy again! Quite 
right, quite right. But,” continued the little clerk, 
trying to look stern, ‘‘we don’t want any idle, or dis- 
obedient or deceitful Jooys. Really, Mr. Jack, I am 
afraid you ‘won’t do. You are a great success as a 
young gentleman, you know; but I am afraid you 
won't do as a boy.” 

Jack was too miserable to get angry, even though 
the little clerk were, as he suspected, making fun of 
him. He broke out, ‘‘Oh, 1 do wish you would try 
me. How shall I ever be good for anything if I don’t 
have a chance to try!” This appeal was so earnest 
that it made the head-clerk quite serious at once; and 
changing his tone, he said, ‘‘Comej to-morrow morn- 
ing early, and we will set you to work.” 

The next morning, and every morning after that for 

many days, Jack was on hand. On the whole, he had 
no reason to complain of his treatment. In fact, had 
he known that the head-clerk was secretly watching 
his course with much interest and sympathy, and tiat 
in his case many mortifying experiences were carefully 
prevented which an ordinary boy would have been 
obliged to go through, he would have been positively 
grateful. As it was, he often felt that the head-clerk 
took a special pleasure in making him feel how little 
he knew. One day it jwas, ‘‘{;Don’t send Mr. Jack 
with that bill. He will have to receipt it, you know; 
and he writes such a peculiar hand!” Another time 
t was, ‘‘Mr. Jack, how would you spell justice, now ?” 
and when Jack spelt it, as any young gentleman of 
leisure might, G-u-s- jus; t-i-s, tis, justice, the clerk 
said, ‘‘Thank you; very interesting indeed, but too 
original for our business, Mr. Jack.” Or the clerk 
would give him a column cf figures to add ; and when 
he had painfully stumbled through it, and written 
down the result (regretting extremely that there was 
no keyat the end of the book, where he could look and 
see ifit was right) the clerk would look it over and 
return it to him, marked in various places with red 
ink, saying, ‘‘Six mistakes, Mr. Jack; we don’t, asa 
usual thing, make‘more than five in adding one simple 
column. It’s a pleasant habit of yours—a very pleas- 
ant habit; but you’ll have to conform to custom, 
you know. Five mistakes is about the right thing, Mr. 
Jack !” 

One day when Jack had betrayed in some way his 
utter ignorance on a very ordinary matter, the head- 
clerk said to him, ‘‘ Wonderful mind you have, Mr. 
Jack, truly wonderful. I suppose, now, you never in- 
jured it by studying too hard at school. That’s what 
spoils most boys’ minds. They study too hard.” 

Jack had grown very humble by this time, and did 
not resent the jokes of the clerk, not even when he was 


called, in that mocking way, ‘‘ Mr. Jack.” I think one 


thing that helped his patience was the long talk that he 
had every evening with Jenny, who advised and com- 
forted him very wisely. That remark about school 
and study, however, while it did not make him angry, 
set him thinking; and, having consulted with Jenny 
in the meanwhile, he opened the subject again the 
next morning. 

I should have told you, by the way, that after prov- 
ing to Jack that he was capable of sweeping the office, 
putting away books, running on very simple errands, 
and of nothing more, the head clerk had told him that 
these services were only worth, to begin with, fifty 
cents a week; but that as he became able to do more 
the pay would be increased. But he had not become 
able to do anything more. His ignorance stood in the 
way. He could not write decently; he could not 
spell; he could not correctly add numbers: how 
could he expect to be promoted ? 

So on this occasion he frankly expressed to the 
head clerk his mortification and discouragement, and 
then timidly remarked, ‘‘ Don’t you remember, that 
day I drew my first five dollars, you said there was a 
lot of aecounts, and one of them was an education ac- 
count? And won’t you please to tell me what that is 
for?” 

‘* For?” echoed the head clerk in great good humor. 
‘*Why, to educate your sister Jenny and yourself— 
pay your school bills, buy books, piano, fiddle—do 
you fiddle, Mr. Jack ?—anything that is needed, in 
short.” 

‘Is there any money left in that account?” eagerly 
asked Jack. ‘‘ Not much; only a little ; enough to 
give me a chance—without taking anything from 
Jenny’s? I do want to gotoschool. It seems to me, 
if I only had one year of school——” 

Here the head clerk actually slapped him on the 
back and, what was equally astonishing, spoke to him 
without using any ‘‘ Mr.” ‘* Jack,” said he; ‘‘you’re 
all right ; I knew you were all right ; Itold Mr. Crump 
so. ‘Mr. Crump,’ says I, ‘Jack’s all right.’ ‘Oh, 
no,” says he; ‘Oh, yes,’ saysI. ‘ You let me get him 
into this office for a little while and he’ll come to his 
senses. And here you are, and so youhave. Your 
uncle would be pleased, if he were here. Of course 


there’s money to the credit of the education account. 
You can go back to school just as soon as you please. 
And if you choose to sweep out the store in the morn- 
ing before school begins, you can draw your fifty cents 
a week all the same. Shake hands, Jack; you'll bea 
man yet!” | 

So that was the way in which Jack had gone out of 
business back into school. The rest of the year had 
been passed in hard study, to make up for wasted 
time, yet not without many a happy vacation-hour, 
when, duty being done, merry sport was in order. 
The only serious event of the year had been the de- 
parture of Dorcas; on a long journey, she said, but 
would not say whither. Jack and Jenny missed her a 
good deal; but Jenny had proved a capital house- 
keeper. And now Dorcas had been gone six months, 


| and the Christmas week had come again, and Jack, full 


of repentance and memory and hope, bad stolen into 
Uncle Peter’s room, to be alone and undisturbed. As 
he retleeted on the past he said to himself, but with 
so much earnestness that he spoke the words aloud: 
‘*Yes, Uncle Peter was right. If he had remained 
alive, Ishould have continued to bea heedless and 
selfish fellow. I wassuchafool! But oh! if Uncle 
Peter could come back now !” : 

There was a sound behind him; and, turning, he 
beheld the very image of Uncle Peter. It said, ‘‘ Don’t 
let me disturb you, my young sir; I have an appoint- 
ment here with my old partner, the Hon. Socrates 
Smith. Perhaps I had better sit down and wait for 
him. Itis half an hour before the regular time; but 
he was very early last year—strange, too,” added the 
ghost; ‘‘but Ihave not seen him since. One would 
think we must have met somewhere.” 

Jack was paralyzed with terror. He had not dared, 
after the first glance, to look at the figure of Uncle 
Peter, and he kept his face hid in his hands; but as 
the ghost went on talking, somehow the familiar tones 
—for it sounded exactly like Uncle Peter’s voice—re- 
assured him, and gradually he grew able to listen 
calmly, and at last to look up. | 

Yes,” pursued the phantom, taking a chair, ‘it 
Was a year ago to-night; and he sat just where I sit 
now. We talked about my nephew, Jack; and Smith 
rather stood up for him. He made such an impression 
upon me that [thought [’d just clear out, and give 
Jack achance. Not that I intended,” continued the 
ghost, ‘‘to make such a complete job of it. But it’s 
just as well. I wonder who was right about the boy, 
Socrates Smith or I. That’s one reason I’ve come 
back, to inquire after matters. I hadn’t quite courage 
enough to do it sooner. Was afraid I might hear some 
bad news. For the fact is”—and here the ghost ac- 
tually blew its nose on a red bandanna, and seemed to 
be deeply affected—‘‘the fact is, I really loved that 
boy; and I couldn’t rest easy if I thought he had 
come to harm!” 

No doubt the situation was a very exciting one for 
Jack. To be listening under such circumstances to 
his uncle’s spirit was a considerable strain on his 
nerves. But he grew more and more restless as he 
heard the old man’s voice, and at the last words he 
could contain himself no longer, but rose suddenly 
and turned, his eyes blinded with tears. 

‘*Oh, Uncle Peter,” he cried; ‘‘don’t, don’t fade 
away until you have heard what I havetosay. I do 
love you, oh, I do, I do—and it wasn’t Mr. Smith that 
was talking to you—it was I, all dressed up; and I 
am so ashamed—and I have had a dreadful time—you 
ask Jenny ; she knows all about it—I don’t know what 
I should have done if it hadn’t been for Jenny—” and 
here the poor fellow burst out in a fit of such violcnt 
weeping that he could speak no more. 

The apparition behaved strangely. It went to the 
door and whispered to some one who was waiting 
there. A moment later Jack found himself encircled 
by his sister’s arms; but when, exhausted with his 
crying, he had recovered his calmness sufficiently to 
look about the room the ghost of Uncle Peter had dis- 
appeared. 

‘*He’s gone,” moaned Jack; ‘‘and I hadn’t told 
him half!” 

‘‘Hush, dear,” said his sister, gently. ‘‘ He will 
come back.” 

‘“‘But you don’t know, Jenny. Inever told you 
about that night, you know, when I said I would dress 
up like old Smith. Well, I did it, and I was too 
ashamed to tell you afterwards, because Uncle Peter 
was gone—and—” 

‘* Hush, dear,” she said again ; ‘‘ I know all about it. 
Ialways knew. And so did Uncle Peter.” 

That last remark restored Jack’s nerves as if it had 
been a pailfull of ice-water dashed over him. ‘‘What!” 
he shouted in amazement. 

But before she could make any reply, Uncle Peter’s 
voice was heard outside the door. ‘‘Come on, my 
dear,” it said; ‘‘the boy’s all right now, if he can 
make such a noise as that!” and the door opened, and 
in came Peter P. Crump, Esq., with Doreas on his 
arm! And with a courtly bow and a wave of his 


hand, Uncle Peter said: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 


permit me to present Mrs. Crump—Jack, kiss your 
aunt!” . 

And Dorcas quite blushed with pleasure and em- 
barrassment, and looked really pretty, and wanted to 
know if Jenny wasn’t astonished ; and Jenny insisted 


that she had always expected it; and Uncle Peter ex- | 


plained how while he was keeping himself in hiding 
for the sake of his experiment on Jack’s character he 
had got more and more lonesome, and had missed 
Dorcas dreadfully; and howit had finally occurred to 
him that if they should get married they might go off 
and have a honeymoon journey, and pass the time 
quite pleasantly; and how it had proved such a de- 
lightful journey that they had kept on and on, and, in 
fact, quite gone round the world. ‘‘ Fact,” said Uncle 
Peter; ‘‘arrived from Japan, via San Francisco, only 
yesterday. But we wouldn’t have gone so far away if 
I hadn’t had the best reports of my boy Jack, and 
been perfectly satisfied that he was working out my 
experiment most successfully.” 

Then Jack wanted to know who had been reporting 
his progress to his uncle; and lo! it was the rosy 
head-clerk. And there were plenty of other points to be 
explained and laughed over, and sometimes cried over, 
just with a happy tear or two. But after all, what 
was the need of explanations? Happiness is a thing 
that can’t be explained—nor explained away, either, 
thank God! | 

And next morning there was the biggest kind of a 
trunk carried in by the expressman. It had P. P. C. 
on the end in large letters, which did not stand for 
‘*Pour Prendre Congé,” or ‘‘ Pay a;Parting Call,” or 
‘‘Printed Postal Cards,” or ‘‘Pullman Palace Car.” 
No; it stood for ‘‘ Peter P. Crump’s Particularly 
Pretty Collection of Presents Prepared for Christmas.” 


MY WORK. 


By CARLOTTA PERRY. 
KNEW you were my friend. I loved you, too, 
In careless fashion, calling you one day 
And on the morrow casting you away. 

You came and went as bid, as if you knew, 

And well could bide your time. One day life grew 
A bitter thing—wherefore I need not say ; 

But in my world there seemed no prop nor stay 

Whereon to lean—and then I called for you. 

We two clasped hands, and led by you I passed, 
Albeit with faltering feet, through a drear land, 
Suuless and sad, to one of peace and rest. 

*Twas not yourself I loved, but at the last 

1 love you well, and well I understand 
You are my friend, my truest and my best. 


A QUEER MUSEUM. 


Br A. F. 


EW YORK CITY during the few weeks pre. 
ceding the holidays, and the holiday week it- 

self, surpasses Barnum’s greatest museum as a collec- 
tion of wonders and a place of entertainment. Its 
streets are the corridors of the museum ; its thousands 
of busy citizens the curiosities ; its shop windows the 
art gallery, and the din and bustle on the pavements 
and the cries of the curbstone merchants its brass 
band. Moreover, if one behaves one’s self he may go 
all through this vast museum, examining it thorough- 
ly, without being even so much as challenged and 
without paying any admission fee. Of course, if he 
stops at the apple-stands, or purchases at the candy- 
stalls, or buys pictures and books descriptive of the 
curiosities, or rides in the great elevated merry-go- 


round, it will cost him about as much as it did todo — 


the very same things at Barnum’s. But he can have a 
very good time without such expenditures. There is 
one bad defect in its management, however: there are 
no reserved seats, and thecrowd is always tremendous. 
I spent a whole day and night in this museum recent- 
ly, and I was so greatly entertained that I want to de. 
scribe some of the curiosities I saw. 

I started in at Fourteenth Street, which is one of 
the favorite shopping haunts for ladies. The streams 
of people there, moving]in opposite directions, were 
constantly attempting to violate the axiom that two 
bodies of matter cannot occupy the same space at the 
same time, and consequently they moved very slowly. 
But that gave time to look about. On the one hand 
the curbstone was lined with little temporary stands 
and booths from which men and women were selling 
cheap toys and fancy articles; onthe other hand, the 
store windows were brilliant with ribbons, laces, 
silverware, and pictures. The crowd was a continual 
amazement tome. Where did all these people come 
from? Where are they going to? Whom are they 
buying for? I noticed one curious thing about the 
purchasers: the same people bought cheap toys at 
the curbstone, little balloons, tin tea-sets, imitation 
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watches and ‘‘ here-you-go-for-a-half-dime” jumping- 
jacks—and also purchased expensive vases and valu- 
able silver in the pretentious stores. Christmas time 
brings out all sorts of merchants who do business only 
during the few weeks of the holiday season. There 
are not only these curbstone booths, that may be found 
along the line of every business street and avenue, 
but there are also large stores or bazaars where you 
may spend from five cents to five hundred dollars for 
a single article; they are really fairs conducted by 
private individuals. 

One can spend a whole day looking into the store 
windows, some of which are specially arranged to at- 
tract attention. At Macy’sfamous store on Fourteenth 
Street two large windows are devoted to tableaux. 
One Srepresents a Venetian palace, with handsome 
stairways, porticos and piazzas lighted with miniature 
gas gets, and with two gondolas in a canal at the foot 
of the main stair-case. The other is a Venetian gar- 
den with its fountain and flowers and shrubs and ter- 
races. In<both are groups of beautiful wax dolls 
dressed to represent ladies and gentlemen and chil- 
dren. 

In a large show-window on Eighth Avenue there is 
represented a section of a miniature circus. Ona 
circle of raised seats under a canvas sit hundreds of 
little dolls'gazing with intense interest at a sanded cir- 
cus-ring aroundjwhich moves a procession of animals 
and‘riders. The deep attention given by the doll-specta- 
tors<is almost surpassedfby that of the throng of men, 
women and children who gather about the window; 
and I must confess that I was as greatly interested as 
any of that throng. In a Sixth avenue window may 
be seen a realistic picture of a ‘* Christmas Stocking.” 
There is an open fire-place, ornamented with brass 
trimmings and surmounted by a handsome wooden 
mantel, in which an imitation wood-fire burns. Ona 
Turkislf rug in front of it sits a beautiful Spitz dog, 
gaxing with ulertness at his little waxen mistress, 
who, with bare feet, having evidently just jumped out 
of bed, is climbing on to a chair to take down her 
well-filled stocking. I was somewhat anxious as I 
stood watching her for fear she might fall into that 
dangerous open fire. 

Some of the holiday advertising is most elaborate 
and curious. As I walked down Broadway on my 
tour of sight-seeing I heard behind me a blast of 
bugles, and looking up I saw a six-horse vehicle of a 
strange appearance. The horses were decked with 


bright ribbons and streamers, and were driven by 


postillions who were dressed in gaily colored uniforms. 
The vehicle looked like a huge box on wheels, and 
was gaudily painted. But, as it passed by, its interior 
was disclosed through large openings in the side. It 
represented a parlor furnished with sofas and easy 


- chairs, on which there sat several gentlemen dressed 


in the height of fashion. Some handbills, which a 
little colored page distributed, announced it as the ad- 
vertisement of a Bowery clothing store. Could any- 
thing in a museum be more curious or entertaining 
than such a display as that}? 

In the evening of the ‘day which I devoted to the 
holiday museum I determined to visit its cheaper col- 
lections of curiosities in the Bowery. In olden times 
the Bowery was famous as a fine business thorough- 
fare, but is now the home of cheap though large and 
gaudy stores, and is full of cheap theaters and places 
of entertainment. It is to the middle and lower 
classes, especially the German element, what Sixth 
Avenue and upper Broadway are to the better classes 
of the city. It is, nevertheless, well worth a visit, 
although the curbstone peddlers are more numerous 
and importunate, the gas jets and electric lamps more 
glaring, the pushing and elbowing crowd less elegant, 
and the shouts of runners for rival stores, the rum- 
bling of the ‘‘L” trains and the discordant music 
of the small brass bands that playin front of the 
theaters and dime museums are more deafening 
than any of the sights and sounds and crowds of 
the better quarters of the city. With two friends I 
walked down one side of this queer street and up the 


other. Inthe large window of aclothing store there 


was represented astreet scene in winter. Plowing 
their way through the snow were paste-board figures 
representing, with very good likenesses, too, General 
Grant, President Arthur, Peter Cooper, Robert Inger- 
soll, and Mayor Grace, and the crowd of people gazing 
through the glass at it was so great that it was some 
time before we could get an opportunity to see it. At 
another window a throng were looking at a realistic 
Christmas picture, the difference between which and 
the ‘‘Christmas Stocking” affords a good illustration 
of the difference between the two quarters of the 
city. It was the interior of a poor garret, the 
walls were cracked and patched here and there, 
and in a cheap bed lay the life-size figures of a 
man and his wife; at their side was a crib in which 
their little child slept; and at the broken and sooty 
fire-place stood jolly Santa Claus with his pack full 
of toys. One of the greatest curiosities we saw was 


one block entirely made up of millinery stores. There 
were forty-two stores in all, each containing an array 
of handsome looking bonnets, and yet these stores 
were just on the skirts of one of the poorest and 
dirtiest quarters of the city. The question as to who 
buys all those bonnets puzzled us greatly and puzzles 
us still. 

In these days it is not very difficult to find delight- 
ful and inexpensive places of instructive entertainment, 
but still I advise all the readers of The Christian 
Union that can, to spend one day, and perhaps one 
evening,“in walking about New York while it is in its 
holliday dress, with their eyes open; and if they do 
not find it an entertainment worth the trouble it is be- 
cause they have no interest in curiosities of human 
nature. 


The Sunday-School. 


THE GREAT TEACHER: 


By LyMaAN ABBOTT. 


HE ministry of John the Baptist was of short 

duration. Among the worthy progeny of Herod, 
misnamed the Great, was a grandchild of one of the 
ten wives of that much-married king, and one every 
way worthy of her illustrious grandparent. When 
Philip was heir-apparent to his father’s throne she 
married him; when he was disinherited, and Herod 
Antipas became tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, Herodias 
quickly left her first husband fora second. The fact 
that Antipas was already married constituted no ob- 
jection to this erafty Lady Macbeth. She won his 
heart—if a Herod ever had a heart; he sent his true 
wife to her royal father, King of Petra, and took 
Herodias in her place. The King of Petra gathered 
an army to avenge his daughter’s wrongs; and the 
faithful sons and husbands from a thousand peasant 
homes were summoned by Herod Antipas to defend 
him from the punishment he so richly merited. John 
the Baptist had learned homiletics in the school which 
had produced an Isaiah and an Habbakuk, and he did 
not hesitate to preach polities. His ringing denuncia- 
tion of the royal crime and the unholy war was 
a fire in the rear which Herod could not brook; 
he was arrested and immured in the castle of Mach- 
crus, an impregnable fortress on the east of the Dead 
Sea.? 

The public report of John’s imprisonment came to 
Jesus in Galilee. He interpreted it as his Father’s call 
to the ministry, and began his public preaching in the 
province where his life had thus far been spent.® 

Galilee was the New England of Palestine; but it 
was not the rural province of delightful Arcadian 


simplicity which Renan has depicted in his pleasing 


but purely imaginative romance. Its area of two 
thousand square miles supported three million people. 
The most populous State of modern Europe is Belgium, 
which sustains a population of four hundred and 
sixty-one to the square mile. Galilee supported fifteen 
hundred to the square mile. Put double the population 
of Massachusetts into a State one-quarter its size, and 
you have the density of the population of Galilee in 
the time of Christ. The unsettled condition of the 
country, then as now, compelled the people to cluster 
together in towns and cities for mutual protection 
from foreign marauders and home brigands. There 
were upwards of two hundred such cities and villages 
in this province; there were five or six cities of con- 
siderable size along the thirteen miles of coast on the 
west and northwest shore of the sea of Galilee. So 
dense a population must be industrious or die; and the 
industries of Galilee were numerous and varied. The 
fertile soil rewarded the agriculturist with abundant 
crops in field and garden. The lake abounded with 
fish. The manufactures of wine, oil, linen, pottery 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for Jan, 8th, 1882. Mark 
1, 14-28, 

2 Josephus gives particulars respecting this arrest and imprison- 
ment not contained in the New Testament. 

8 The chronology is uncertain. The reasons for that here adopted 
will be found stated in a note in ** Jesas of Nazareth” (Harper & 
Bros.), p. 139. It may be well to say here, once for all, that the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark relate only Christ’s ministry in Gali- 
lee, except as they relate the events of the Passion Week ; that Luke 
adds an account of his ministry in Perea; and that John, who, I be- 
lieve, wrote‘after the other Gospels were written, and with a knowledge 
of what they contained, or at least of the traditions which were em- 
bodied in them, and partly for the purpose of supplying what they 
lacked, devotes his narrative chiefly to the mission and teaching of 
Christ in Judea. Following Mark’s Gospel in these papers, I shail 
confine myself, with him, to the Galilean ministry ; not becanse I 
have any doubt of the authority of the Fourth Gospel, for I think its 
authorship is as well settled as that of any ancient book, but because 
it does not come within the scope of these lessons, founded on Mark, 
to treat of that portion of Christ’s ministry which Mark does not 
record. 

4 The latest and best authority on Galilee, its people and their 
character is a compact little monograph by Selah Merrill, D. D. (Con- 
gregational Publishing Society, 1881.) See in Geikie’s Life of Christ 
an admirable picture of the industries of Galilee, based on the New 
Testament text, 


ail 


and dyes were extensive and profitable. The merchan- 
dise of the world, carried from the East to Tyre for 
shipment there, made Galilee a highway of commerce. 
The palace of Herod Antipas at Tiberias, built and 
named in honor of the Roman Emperor, and the min- 
eral springs, of real or imagined medicinal value, 
just south of the Sea of Galilee, brought hither the 
pomp of a petty court and the fashion of a provincial 
life. The social and industrial admixture with pagans 
which these conditions produced had broadened 
somewhat the narrowness characteristic of the Jew; 
the Galilean was better educated than his southern 
neighbor, quite as brave, more generous; less a Jew, 
more a man. What the German Catholic was to the 
Italian in the sixteenth century, that the Galilean was 
to the Judean in the first. 

In this field Christ began his ministry. His expul- 
sion of the traders from the Temple in Jerusalem! had 
given him a metropolitan fame. When he stood up in 
a Galilean synagogue to speak all were anxious to see 
and hear the rabbi who had challenged the corruption 
of the priests in the priesthood’s citadel. They saw a 
man of thirty-two years of age, whose form was firm 
and erect, whose voice was deep and manly, whose 
mild eyes could on occasion flash fire, whose whole 
face and mien at once inspired the profoundest affec- 
tion and the deepest awe.? He possessed that peculiar 
personality which compels attention to the orator 
before he speaks. The common graces of rhetoric 
and elocution he discarded. Of Demosthenes’s thrice 
emphasized ‘‘ action” he made no use. His gestures 
were few and simple. He usually spoke, after the 
manner of the Jewish rabbi, sitting. But the people 
crowded about to hear. No house could hold the 
throng. If ecclesiastics had not early driven him from 
the synagogues, still the crowds would have compelled 
him to seek his audience rooms in the fields. When he - 
spoke every eye was fastened upon him, and universal 
admiration was attracted by his easy grace of manner 
and of diction. He took up the theme of John the 
Baptist, but he accompanied {it with a promise and 
presented it with a power all his own. 

1. The theme of Christ’s ministry.—The race of 
prophets had ended; the voice of the herald was silent; 
the word of the King declared that the word of prophet 
and herald was nearing its fulfillment. ‘‘The time is 
fulfilled ; the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye 
and believe in the good news’’—this was the substance 
of Christ’s first preaching.*? In the beginnings of the 
race the mass of the people could not yet enter into 
spiritual converse with an unseen God, and visible 
manifestations would only have led them to idolatry. 
So all intercourse with God was conducted through 
prophets specially chosen and specially fitted for their 
work, who had borne to the people the messages in- 
trusted to them. Only Moses went up into the moun- 
tain top; the people remained below, separated from 
God by the thick darkness and the clouds which en- 
vironed the base. But their prophets had told them of 
a time when these clouds should be rolled away ; when 
all God’s people should be prophets; when the young 
men should see visions and the old men dream dreams; 
when no longer any appointed prophet should bring 
God’s message with a ‘‘Thus saith the Lord”; but 
every one should know the Lord and deal directly with 
him; when the kingdom of Moses and Daniel and 
Hezekiah should give place to the kingdom of God, in 
which every subject should have direct access to and 
be in direct communication with his King. - Christ de- 
clared that this kingdom was at hand, and he bade the 
people prepare for it by abandoning their sins and be- 
lieving the good news. 

This theme of Christ’s ministry is still not understood 
by Christendom. The great body of Christ’s church 
hardly realize that the kingdom of Christ has come, or 
deny italtogether. Romanists think that only the Pope, 
the bishops and the other clergy go up into the moun- 
tain top; the people are to take their government from 
the hierarchy. Orthodox Protestants denounce as 
heretical the doctrine of a universal inspiration, and 
insist that the church of the nineteenth century shall 
go back to the sixteenth century, or to the first, for the 
voice and presence of God. Less orthodox Protestants 
hope for a time when that Voice will be heard and that 
Presence seen again in the second coming of the now 
exiled Christ. But that the kingdom of Christ has 


1 John ii. 13-17. That three years later the traders should have 
returned and have been again driven from the Temple courts (Mark 
ii. 15-19) is not at all strange. 

* No value is to be placed on the traditional representations of 
Christ, the best account of which will be found in Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘* History of our Lord, as Exemplified in Works of Art.” But some 
hints are afforded by the New Testament, the most suggestive of 
them being the vision which John saw in the Isle of Patmos—a 
vision which would not have seemed to him “like unto the Son of 
Man ” if it did not recall some aspects of his presence (Rev. i. 13-16). 
For illustration of the power of Christ’s mien and voice, see Luke iv. 
20, 22, 30; John vii. 32, 45, 46; x. 39; xviii. 6, 

* Gospel, Anglo-Saxon god good, spel news; answering to the 
Greek eu angelion ; eu, good, angelion, announcement, For inter- 
pretation and illustration of Christ’s preaching at this period, as 
summarized by Mark, see Luke iv., 16-80; Matt., chaps. 5, 6 and 7, 
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come, that Christ ‘s with his church alway, that to-day 
every soul may stand by the burning but unburnt bush, 
go up into the mountain top, enter into the Holy of 
holies, walk like Enoch with his God, come directly 
under the all-pervasive and all-controlling influence of 
the Spirit of Life, be filled with all the fullness of God, 
enter his kingdom and live by his laws, neither looking 
backward nor forward for the Voice and the Presence, 
neither descending into the abyss to bring Christ up 
from the dead nor ascending into heaven to bring him 
down, but finding him nigh, even in the heart, and 
needing for the discovery only to abandon sin and be- 
lieve the good news—how few there are who with the 
heart believe this unto righteousness! This was the 
theme of Christ’s ministry; this is still the theme of 
the truly Christian ministry. Look not here nor there, 
forlo! the kingdom of God is within you. After 
eighteen centuries of Christ it is time to take the Ten 
Commandments down from the chancel and put in 
their place the Beatitudes. We are living under Christ, 
not under Moses. 

2. The reward of Christ's ministry. A single strik- 
ing incident illustrates the nature of the inducements 
which Christ offered to men to enter his ministry. 
Walking by the sea of Galilee he saw four fishermen, 
three of whom he had previously met attending on the 
preaching of John the Baptist at the ford of the Jordan. 
He borrowed the prow of one of the boats for a pulpit, 
and preached from it to the people gathered 6n the 
shore. Then he bade the fishermen push out into the 
sea and let down their nets.! They did so, and brought 
in so great a number of fish that the nct broke. As 
soon as they had come to shore Jesus invited them to 
leave their boats and nets and follow him; he added, 
‘‘T will make you to become fishers of men.” This is 
the inducement, it may almost be said to be the only 
inducement, which Christ holds out to men to become 
preachers of his Gospel. It is veiled in various meta- 
phors, but always with the same significance. ‘Ye 
shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes.” 
‘Whose sins ye remit they shall be remitted ; whose 
sins ye shall retain they shall be retained.” ‘I will 
give unto you the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” ‘‘He that entereth in by 
the door is a shepherd of the sheep.? ‘As the Father 
hath sent me even so send I you.” Underlying every 
commission is the one promise. If you take my min- 
istry upon you, you, like me, shall draw all men unto 
you; your fan shall be in your hand; your ministry 
shall lift off sim from some, shall fasten sin upon 
Others; the sheep shall hear your voice and follow 
you as they hear my voice and follow me; you shal! 
be as I am, a King, a Judge, a Life-giver, a Sin-bearer. 
The promise is absolute: follow me, and you shall 
do my work and have my reward. If, pastor, teacher, 
parent, you are catching no men, lifting off no sins 
from them, leading no sheep and carrying no lambs 
in your bosom to restful pastures and life-giving wa- 
ters, you may fairly question whether in very truth 
you are following the Christ. Christian teaching and 
Christian living always carry with them Christian in- 
fluence, though not always influence realized at the 
hour. 

3. The power of Christ's ministry. The teachers of 
the law had spared no pains to secure authority for 
their teaching. The words of ascribe were declared 
to be weightier than the words of the law. The law 
was water. the commentaries were wine. Rabbi was 
the most honorable title in the Holy Land; its bearer 
was placed above priest or parent. His words were to 
be received as words of theliving God. To doubt him, 
though he declared left to be right and right left, was 
treason to religion. Absolute obedience to unbroken 
tradition was the law of orthodoxy. And yet, some- 
how, the ministry lacked power. The more the 
scribes insisted on their authority, the less authority 
they possessed. The more they condemned skepti- 
cism, the more doubt grew. And when Jesus spoke 
the people wondered because he spake with authority, 
and not as the scribes. This authority was personal, 
not ecclesiastical; it belonged toa life, not toa sys- 
tem; and it made itself felt in the lowest and worst 
natures. The drunkards and harlots responded to its 
influence. The tax-gatherer’s cupidity responded to 
it; the busy fishermen were filled with new and spir- 
itual ambition by it; even the professional prostitute 


wept bitter tears of repentance under its influence. 


There are certain men who seem to be crazed by 
their own iniquity. No consideration of prudence, of 
self-interest, of reputation, of humanity, influences 
them. They act as er the human was dead within 


? Some barmonists regard the incident in Luke y. 1-11 as different 
from that in Mark ij. 16-20 and Matt. iv. 16-22. For reasons stated 
in my Commentary on Luke I regard them as different accounts of 
the same incident. See Luke for details. 

* Not as both old and new Versions, the shepherd of the sheep, 
which deprives the paseage of the true meaning, if not of all mean- 


ing. 


them and some lost spirit had gained control. In the 


synagogue at Capernaum, such a man, attracted by | 


curiosity, had strayed in to hear the newrabbi. In 
characteristic disregard of the restraints of the place 
he broke in upon the service with a blasphemous in- 
terruption. Christ rebuked tle spirit, cast it out, and 
relieved the man from the bondage which enthralled 
him. 
phenomena of demoniac possession,’ it is sufficient 
here simply to note the fact that the power of Christ 
was one which belongs to his followers as well as to 
him. When he commissioned the twelve, he gave 
them authority over unclean spirits; when the seventy 
returned it was to testify with joy that the ‘‘demons 
also are subject unto usin thy name ;” when his dis- 
ciples failed to cast the evil spirit out, he rebuked their 
want of faith; when the Lord ascended into heaven 
he promised, among the signs that should follow them 
that believe, ‘‘ In my name they shall cast out devils.’” 
The Gospel is still the power of God unto salvation. 
For its attestation we need not go back to the first cent- 
ury. It cast the devil out of Saul, and transformed 
the persecutor into the Christian missionary; out of 
Augustine, and made the graccless libertine tlie father of 
Christian theology; out of Calvin the ‘‘accusative,” and 
made of the young lawyer the thinker of the Reforma- 
tion; outof Bunyan, and made of the blasphemous tinker 
the prophet of the Christian pilgrimage; out of John 
B. Gough, and made of the ruined drunkard the apostle 
of temperance ; out of Jerry MacAuley, ang made of 
the jail-bird the bishop of the Fourth Ward. The 
real authority of the church is not in its creed, its tra- 
ditions, its ecclesiastical dogmatism, with or without 
ecclesiastical penalties; it is in its life, its heart e>- 
periences, its vital consciousness of God. The authority 
of ecclesiastics— Papal or Protestant—is the au‘hority 
of the Pharisees. The authority of life—the life of Godin 
the soul of man, the life of personal faith in the truth 
becahse of personal experience of it—is the power of 
Wesley, of Calvin, of Luther, of Fenelon, of Thomas 
ii Kempis, of Augustine, of Paul, of Christ. And this 
power still casts out devils in Uhrist’s name. 

The Christian ministry: its theme, the kingdom of 
God arrived; its rewards, gathering men into God’s 
household ; its power, to cast out every devil in the 
name of Christ—this is the threefold lesson of the first 
chapter in Mark’s account of the life of the great 
Preacher. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What illustrations of Christ’s preaching at this 
time are afforded by the other Gospels ? 

2. What is meant by the kingdom of God ? 

3. Give an account of ancient fishing methods. 

4. What is known of the personal history of the four 
fishermen ? 

5. What is meant by becoming fishers of men? 

6. Give an account of Capernaum; its history; its 
probable site. 

7. Give an account of synagogue worship in the time 
of Christ. 

8. What is meant by ‘‘a man with an unclean 
spirit”? What passages in the Bible throw any light 
on the influence of disembodied spirits over men? 


Phe Forme. 


THE MANTEL AND HEARTH. 


By Mary Gay Houmpureys. 
HE hearth is the rallying point of home during 
the long winter evenings, and the mantel and its 
ornaments are the most familiar objects to our eyes dur- 
ing afull half of the year. Now that the time approaches 
when we shall draw about the blazing fire it is time to 
consider how attractive this familiar view may be 
made. There is no part of the interior which lends 
itself more kindly to decorative purposes than the fire- 
place and mantel. The fire is in itself decorative, and 
has furnished a motive for decorative forms in every 
period. 

The open fireplace commends itself more and more 
strongly for sanitary and other reasons. In the most 
luxurious homes the fireplace and the burning log 
have a prominent place. But this is truly one of the 
appointments of luxury, and otherwise scarcely practi- 
cable. When it is possible to do away with base-burn- 
ers, and Baltimore heaters, which have contributed so 
greatly to the comfort of houses without furnaces, 
there are no artistic reasons for retaining them in pref- 
erence to open grates. 

Concerning the open grate there are several things to 
be said. In the more modern house this consists of 
a few parallel bars set low, whose ashes fall directly 
through into the ash-bin underneath. The hearth is a 
wide slab of marble, or tiles, and alow fender allows 


1 I believe in the reality of demoniac possession, not only asa past 
but also asa modern phenomenon, but reserve the consiaeration of 
this question to the lesson on Mark v., 1-20. 


2 Matt.x., 1; Luke x., 17;Mark ix. 19, 29; xvi., 17. 


Reserving to the future a discussion of the. 


the heat to fall upon the floor while giving adequate 
protection. This fender bears only the remotest rela- 
tionship to that with which house-keepers so long 
wrestled, the old and blackened iron fender with 
steep sides, famous depositories for dust, and shining 
top requiring to be cleaned hourly lest it throw discredit 
over an entire room. Itis merely a rail defining the 
hearth, heavy enough to keep in place yet easily ad- 
justed. This is usually of brass. But Edis, the Eng- 
lish architect, urges a stone rail with low sloping sides 
which can be easily cleaned, and without the sharp 
edges handy to cut a string with, which was such s 
merit in the eyes of Mr. Trumbull, the Middlemarch 
auctioneer. 

The basket grate is to be preferred to the modern 
low grate so far as esthetic reasons hold. Where 
grates are old and there is any necessity for change 
the basket grate is entirely practicable, and altogether 
desirable. The basket grate, it must be understood, 
is portable, and sits in the opening, taking the place 
of andirons and billets of wood. It is made in simple 
fashion but with good lines, and is much more easily 
kept in order than the ordinary grate. Its desirabil- 
ity, from a decorative point of view, is in the back- 
ground it allows. The fireplace for that, however 
small is its size, is in the most ornamental form inlaid 
with tiles. The many suitable designs are familiar to 
most people. The whole interior can be lined with 
these, or immediately in the back, relieving the blaze, 
can be set a larger ornamental tile. The low art tiles, © 
which are in one color over the ground and tlie orna- 
ment, which is in relief, furnish a pretty effect by deep-_ 
ening the glaze at one corner and give the appearance 
of tiles set at regular angles and slightly overlapping. 
One of the most attractive fireplaces seen recently was 
a basket grate set in against such a background of 
lustrous olive brown tiles. Tiles, of course, add some- 
what to the expense, but taking into consideration the 
beauty and durability they are well worth the outlay. 
Hlowever, if they are too expensive a neat inlay of 
brick well pointed is very agreeable, its ruddy hue ad- 
ding to the cheer. 

In considering the mantel it will be sufficient to see 
what can be done with the refractory low shelf and 
barren wall space above, which are so far from meeting 
the modern requirements of decoration. There is no 
obloquy now considered too great to be heaped on the 
once elegant marble mantel, with its curves and scrolls, 
and on its more humble imitators in slate and marble- 
ized iron. Some people go so far, unable to root them 
out, as to paint them black and dark-green, and to . 
touch up the scrolls and ornaments with gilded lines. 
Really the ornament is the most objectionable feature 
of these mantles. The material, be it marble, iron or 
slate, has a fitness which is becoming, in surrounding 
with its safeguard the warm and perhaps dangerous 
fire. It is for this same reason that tiles are so appro- 
priately used to frame in the space about the grate. 
Nor is the height of these mantels objectionable, as 
the convenience of a low mantel sufficiently balances 
other reasons in favor of a higher shelf. The first 
thing to be done isto cover the hard slab, not only to 
get color but for the protection of the articles placed 
upon it. The common practice is to have a board 
cut the required shape, and to drape that with fashion 
cloth, satin, velvet or plush, as the case may be, and 
to finish it with long fringe or mantcl lambrequin. 
This, however, is but the beginning. The first thing 
necessary is to consider the purpose of the room, and 
the second to take an inventory of one’s possessions — 
suitable for decorative purposes. Not unusually some 
chance thing —a special vase, picture, a repoussé 
plaque, or ancestral meat-dish—will give the key to the 
best treatment. If for the drawing-room, the mantel 
should have as rich an effect as it is possible to give it, 
and for it should be reserved the handsomest pieces. 
The library mantel may have a curious, learned, arch- 
ological look. Adining-room mantel should suggest 
as far as possible its uses, and a chamber mantel re- 
flect the tastes and necessities of its occupant. 

The first thing desirable isa second shelf. his can 
be added by any carpenter, with the necessary brackets 
or turned legs. And with these may be added a Queen 
Anne rail. If the ornaments are not large this should 
be the length of the lower shelf and the wall space 
between be covered with dark red or gold paper, or — 
a piece of cloth, the desired color, be stretched across 
to furnish relief for the objects on the lower shelf. A 
shorter shelf is more ornamental, especially when 
there are two large vases or ornaments to flank 
the brackets on the lower shelf. If there is but 
one large ornament the second shelf should be 


much shorter and as broad as possible to receive it, 


and the wall spaces on the side be hung with panel 
pictures. If expense must be seriously considered 
the oblong Japanese paper panels can be used with good 
effect. This shelf can be made additionally attractive 
by fashioning a cove out of a piece of cardboard tacked 
under the molding of the edge and following the line 
of support down tothe point of intersection of the 
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iower shelf with the wall, and then papering it with 
burnished'gold paper. 

In a dining-room a row of shelves may extend to 
the frieze, and be filled with pottery and porcelain. Mr. 
Edis describes such a decoration in the dining-room 
of his own home, the shelves being filled with blue 
and white china plates, which, when massed, pre- 
sented an agreeable piece of color. In a library the 
second shelf can hold a bronze bust of some literary 
or other character, and the pottery ranged beneath 
may be simply curious instead of beautiful. A brass 
repoussé plaque, or a reproduction of some old shield, 
is an appropriate central ornament for the wall space 
above the shelves. And this may be flanked by any 
specimens of old daggers, or army swords, which have 
a curious rather than warlike interest. 

In chambers it is a good ideato make a central 
ornament of a mirror, set in like a panel, and arrange 
shorter shelves on each side. Where space is a matter 
of consideration the mantel may take in some sort the 
place of the dressing-table, and the ornaments in 
lacquer and china serve as receptacles for necessary 
articles. Or these shelves may be inclosed like cup- 
boards, and the panels of the doors be decorated with 
painted canvas, embroidery, or Japanese paper. Noth- 
ing #s said here about pictures, as the proper distribu- 
tion of these will occur to everyone. Those who have 
money at their command will find no end of beautiful 
objects for their purposes in china, bronze, and pict- 
ures, but these suggestions are rather for those who 
wish to make the most of what they already possess, 
or, at the most, to eke out what they have at small 
expense. . 


THE BLOOMING OF THE BLACR. 


THORN. 
A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 
By Eva L. OGDEN. 


ry \HE summer was fled, 
And the flowers all dead, 
When the Christ-child came to the earth. 
| Not a bush or a tree 
On mountain or lea 
Was in blossoin to welcome His birth. 


Then the Blackthorn said, 
‘* The flowers are all fled, 
There is none to welcome Christ’s birth. 
Oh! let me bring 
My bloom to the King 
Though [ blossom no more henceforth! ” 


In the chill gray dawning 

Of Christmas morning 
Came the King down on the earth, 

And the spicy perfume 

Of the Blackthorn’s bloom 
Welcomed his lowly birth. 


Then the Christ-child said, 
‘“The flowers are all fled, 

This ouly hath welcomed my birth. 
Let the Blackthorn blow 
Wherever it grow 

On Christmas morning henceforth! ” 


cal CERNING THE CHURCH COUGH. 
By Aunt Sopuia. 


HE coughing season has come round once more, 
and brought with it no little annoyance to some 
communities. For the worst of it is that in this mat- 
ter no man liveth to himself. If one member of the 
congregation suffers, all the members suffer with him 
—some more, some less, according to their sensibilities, 
their nerves, their tempers. 

I wish to make two general remarks in regard to this 
trying complaint, the church and _prayer-meeting 
sough. 

First, there is more coughing than there need be. 

It may sound harsh, but I do not mean it unkindly, 
when I say that much of the coughing in publicassem- 
blies is due, not to colds or diseased lungs, but to 
thoughtlessness or ill-breeding. Coughing is one of 
the many forms of self-assertion. This little man 
coughs, like Mr. Snagsby, from pure bashfulness. 
Having walked up the broad aisle and settled his flut- 
tering family, he feels that the eyes of the world are 
upon him, and expresses his deference to the world in 
general and to the proprieties of the occasion by fre- 
quent gentle explosions behind his glove. 

That lusty brother just under the pulpit is no in- 
valid. He coughs by way of expressing in the manner 
most proper under the circumstances his satisfaction 
with things in general. He is here in his accustomed 


place. The services are proceeding according to the 
time-honored traditions of the community. The senti- 
ments of the preacher are hisown. He beneyolently 


calls attention to these pleasing facts by a sonorous 
coussh and clearing of the throat. 

That young girl under the gallery coughs because 
some one has looked at her and made her nervous. 
That boy coughs because he. must do something or 
burst. He must not wriggle; he must not read his 
Sunday-school book ; he must not turn round to look 
at the clock. He does the only thing permissibie in 
church—salutes the congregation from time to time 
with a hearty round of coughing. 

The quietest persons in our congregation are several 
ladies who have suffered for years from serious lung 
difficulties. At home I know they are sometimes dis- 
tressed by sharp attacks of coughing. But they are 
ladies. They have the habit of quietness; that 
ingrained good-breeding which permits no unnecessary 
obtruding of the physical personality. The habit 
sitslightly on them. It has become a second nature, 
and so without any painful restraint they are usually 
able to control their coughs in church. That nervous 
young girl under the gallery is trying very hard to ac- 
quire good manners. Lether lay to heart this first 
principle of good-breeding—that self, except in its 
pleasantest manifestations, should be kept as far as 
possible out of sight and sound—and she will cough 
less in churchand prayer-meeting. 

Second, there are more colds than there need be. 

Ol for a sage’s pen, to treat suitably of this great 
theme, the American cold; that evil offspring of our 
sharp Winter and the Moloch who has set up {his 
throne in our houses and our churches. 

Here is Mrs. A., who has walked, perhaps, half a 
mile snug and safe in her fur sacque. She enters 
church in a pleasant glow, her lungs filled with pure 
frosty air. What does she find to breathe there? 
Blasts of hot, devitalized air laden with dust and 
woolen fibers, puffing,up, perhaps, continuously into 
her own pew, for such is the latest triumph of malevo- 
lent invention, and coming, perhaps, direct from an 
unventilated malarial cellar. I have satin a church 
rich with fresco, carpets and upholstery, and resound- 
ing with expensive music, and looked through my 
private ‘‘ hole in the floor” into a pool of water in the 
cellar. Foran hour and a half Mrs. A. breathes this 
atmosphere, growing every moment heavier and hotter 
with the eftHuvia of two or three hundred pairs of 
lungs. Perbaps she loosens her heavy sacque a little 
about the neck, and possible she stirs the sirocco 
with herfan. Herlittle girl sits by in her long but- 
toned cloak and close little velvet bonnet, hands and 
feet well protected—as, indeed, they should have been 
for the walk through the wintry air, Perhaps she falls 
asleep inther motheu’s soft pillow of sealskin, and is 
soon in that hot, moist condition which every one 
knows should be followed by special precautions 
against cold. The little boy fares better, for etiquette 
permits him to take off his cap, and no etiquette can 


services they walk home, thinking how much sharper 
the weather has grown since morning, and Mrs. A. 
wonders all the next week how she and her little girl 
can have taken such terrible colds. 7 
Now our model family—for we have a model family 
in our town—never have colds. They have occasional 
illnesses, which are treated as illnesses ; the patient put 
to bed for a day or twoandcured. But the ordinary 
cold, accepted as a necessary concomitant of winter— 
skipping about like a malignant elf from head to throat, 
from throat to lungs, and making life, to say the least, 
one series of vexatious désagréements—this is almost un- 
known to them. ‘The children of this family go to 
church and Sunday-school, but when there cloaks, 
overcoats and wristlets are taken of, and the bonnets 
and hoods of the younger ones. At home the air is 
fresh and invigorating all over the house, and the tem- 
perature varies little from sixty-eight degrees—hospi- 
tal heat. Do they sleep in cold rooms? No. But 
every evening, half an hour before bedtime, the win- 
dows of the sleeping-rooms are thrown wide open and 
the sweet frosty air—yes, or even the damp chilly air 


‘* You do not mean to say it is good to breathe damp 
air?” said some one to Miss Nightingale. ‘‘ No, but 
what are you geing to do about it when the air is 
damp?” was the answer. Sweet dampness is better 
than foul dryness. Any air is better than impure air. 
When the air is thoroughly changed in these sleeping- 
rooms the heat is let on and the temperature brought 
up to the proper point, so that undressing may go on 
without danger. 

We are becoming, ‘‘as a people,” so sensitive on 
the subject of overheated houses that one dares do no 
more than hint at it. 

A recent disguished English visitor to this country 
said that he found everbody ready to own up to this in 
general as a national vice. At the same time each 
householder smilingly assured him as he sat gasping 
in the heavily upholstered parlor that his house was an 
exception to the rule. Such being our conscious rec- 


titude in this important matter | will say no more, but 


induce him to keep on his gloves. At the ciose of the | 


if it rains or snows—creeps in and fills every corner. 


simply repeat the second head of this discourse—which | 


I still believe to be true: there are more colds than 
there need be. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


{The editor of thia department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
geations and experiences for this column.) 

I am reminded by an item in your excellent ‘‘ Hints” col- 
umn of last week of an article which appeared in The Chris- 
tian Union, I think within the past year, in which were 
introduced many words subject to mispronunciation. In our 
own small family I had so often found myself right when a 
difference of opinion arose on that subject, and had so often 
saved some one a trip to the stand whereon lay the ‘“‘ Una- 
bridged,” that I really credited myself with tolerable infor- 
mation concerning our homely every-day words. So I looked 
complacently over the ingenious distribution of test-words, 
and proceeded to compare my knowledge of them with the 
standard. Alas! Noah Webster and I were at variance, and 


my orthoepical feathers drooped with chagrin, and are. 


drooping still. Now, when referred to for accent or pronun- 
ciation, Ireply with becoming meekness that I ‘Aink thus and 
so, but am not sure. It was a wholesome experience, and I 
desire here to thank the writer most heartily for it. I would 
therefore second the proposal for an occasional paragraph of 
like nature in your department. How many busy house- 
keepers there are who sadly feel how much they have for- 
gotten and are forgetting still, but who have no leisure for 
continuous study, and who in their urgent round of duties 
are whirled past books as the swift-going traveler is past 
homestead and farm, forest and stream, and, with ever eo 
eager an eye for nature, must be content with glimpses. 

But a few minutes may be spared now and then by the 
busiest, and such an exercise would be refreshing, instructive, 
and, I am compelled to think, generally needful. To sub- 
stantiate the last assertion I would say that I once heard a 
young society man say de-cis-ive, a young society woman 
say pres-piration, an elegant orator say dy-nas-ty, and from 
a pulpit—oh, ever so far off, there came to my astonished 
ears the word hyp-er-bole. SUBSCRIBER. 


LOWELL, Mass., Dec. 11, 1881. 

Gentlemen :—‘‘ A Subscriber,”’ in Hints, Questions, eic., in 
your issue of December 7th, gives one verse and asks for 
another and the remainder of the poem. 

Mrs. Whitney is the author, the verse quoted is the first 
one, and I send the remaining two. Ithink the poem will be 
found in ‘‘ Pansies,’’ a collection of Mrs. Whitney’s poems 
published sometime within five or six years. I am told that 
Veilchen, in the last line, is the German-for violet. 

Very truly yours, KIRK MANAHAN. 
A VIOLET. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 
It all comes back, the odor, grace and hue ; 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated ; 
No blank is left, no looking-for is cheated ; 
It is the thing we knew. 


So after the death-winter it must be, 
God will not put strange signs in the heavenly places ; 
The old love shall look out from the old faces. 
Veilchen! I shal! have thee! 


In answer to ‘‘S. E. D.,” Hints, ete., Dee 7th, say that 
such articles are required at Beach Institute, Savannah, Ga., 
a colored mission school under the care of A. M. A. If sent 
to H. H. Wright, Beach Institute, Savannah, Ga., they will 
be appreciated, properly used, and expense of transportation 
paid. Yours truly, J. A. STEVEN, M.D. 


Onr Young Folks. 


THE CHILDREN’S QUEST. 
A STORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
By Exior MoCormiox. 


If. 

T was six hundred and sixty-eight years after my 
Jeanne disappeared in the way that I have related 
when Steve and Angie met their Jeanne on the beach 
at Jaffa. They had been sitting on the top of the 
house that formerly belonged to Simon the Tanner, 
and Angie was speculating about the place where 

Peter had had the vision. 

‘‘T wonder how it would seem,” she said thought- 
fully, ‘‘to have a vision. Do people ever have visions 
nowadays, Steve ?” 

‘* Why, of course,” said Steve ; ‘‘ dreams are visions. 
You’ve had them lots of times.” 

‘* But not like Peter’s,” said Angie. ‘‘ That was real, 
you know.” 

‘*Oh, well,” said Steve, ‘‘it wasa kind of a dream, 
anyhow. Idon’t like dreams. Now, what I’m inter- 
ested in is the place where the whale landed Jonah. 
It must be near here, because there isn’t any other spot 
for miles where a whale, or a boat either, for that mat- 
ter, could get through the breakers. Hello!” he sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘‘if there isn’t a boat trying to land 
now! It must have come from that ship yonder, 
Ange.” 

Angie nodded. She was too much interested herself 
in the thought of Peter and the vision to care about a 
boat, even though it recalled the story of Jonah and 
the whale. Steve, however, who took more interest in 
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facts than fancies, and who had been looking at the 
boat through his field-glasses, jumped up from his seat. 

‘‘There’s only one person in it besides the sailors,” 
he said, ‘‘and that’s a little girl. Let’s go down, Ange, 
and see what it is. I’m tired of sitting here, anyhow.” 

Angie got up more slowly, and the two children 
took their way down from the roof, and through the nar- 
row, precipitous street of the town to the water’s edge. 
The little boat had made its perilous passage past the 
rocks that obstruct the harbor, and its little passenger 
was just stepping out as Steve and Angie arrived. 
The sailors, without waiting or speaking, pushed off, 
and the child was left alone. Steve, seeing her bewil- 
derment, drew a step nearer and made his politest bow. 

‘‘Did you want to find any one?” he asked. ‘‘We 
know Jaffa pretty well, Angie and I, and I dare say we 
can djrect you where you want to go.” 

The little girl looked at him in a helpless, puzzled 
way, and murmured something which Steve could not 
understand. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” he said inquiringly. 

She spoke again, and this time Steve thought he 
caught a word of French. Both he and Angie had spent 
a year in France, and knew the language as well as 
they did English. 

‘“‘Oh, I see,” he said in that tongue; ‘‘you are 
French; are you not?” 

The little girl’s face lighted up. 

‘‘ Yes!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I am French, and it is so 
good to hear my own tengue once more! The sailors, 
they were Hollandische, and I could not understand 
them at all. But you are not French?” she added. 

Steve found it difficult to make out all that she said. 
It must be, he thought, some dialect that he had never 
heard before. Still he could catch the drift of what 
she was saying. 

‘““Oh, no,” he said, ‘‘we are not French; we are 
from America.” 

‘*T don’t think I know where that is,” < the little 
maiden. 

‘‘No, I don’t suppose you do,” said Steve es 
mously. ‘* These French peasants,” he remarked to 
Angie in an aside, ‘‘are dreadfully ignorant about 
every country but their own. What part of France 
do you come from?” he added, turning to the little 
stranger. 

‘¢From Blois,” she answered. ‘‘It is in Orleannais.” 

“And would you mind telling us your name?” said 
Angie, in her low, sweet voice. ‘‘ Mine is Angelique 
Taylor, and this is my brother Stephen.” 

A glad light came into the little girl’s eyes. 

‘‘Ah, Stephen!” she exclaimed impulsively, holding 
out her hands. 

Steve was a little embarrassed, but he took one of 
them and gave it a hearty grasp. | 

‘‘Yes, that’s my name,” he said, ‘‘ but, you see, I 
don’t recollect meeting you before. I never was 
in Blois,” he added apologetically. 

Her hand dropped by her side and the glad light died 
away from Jeanne’s face. 

‘“‘Ah, no!” she said, ‘‘thou art nothe. And yet 
thou dost look like him.” 

‘‘Was he one of your playmates ?” Angie asked sym- 
pathetically. 

The child’s eyes had in them a far-off look. 

‘‘He was my friend,” she said proudly. 

‘‘You must tell us about him some day,” said Angie. 


_**We should like ever so much to hear.” 


The little girl smiled gratefully. 

‘‘But I didn’t tell you my name,” she said; ‘‘it is 
Jeanne.” 

‘‘Such .a nice name,” said Angie, approvingly; 
‘‘and have you come straight from France ?” 

‘“‘It was August,” Jeanne replied, ‘‘when we left 
Marseilles. I do not know what month it is now.” 

‘‘Why, it’s December,” said Steve, ‘‘almost Christ- 
mas. And did you expect to meet any one in Jaffa ?” 

‘¢*Ah, no,” she said. ‘‘I am on a pilgrimage.” 

‘‘A pilgrimage!” both children cried. 

Jeanne nodded gravely. 

‘To the Holy Sepulcher,” she explained. ‘‘Is it far 
from here?” 

‘¢ About two days, I guess,” said Steve. ‘‘ We're all 
going to Jerusalem to-morrow, and I am sure mamma 
would like to have you go with us. Butit’s odd you 
should be all alone,” he added, curiously. 

‘*T did not start alone,” she said, plaintively. 

‘¢Was Stephen with you ?” ventured Steve. 

Jeanne did not answer. She was looking out over the 
sea, as though in the distance her boy friend might be 
beckoning her back to France. 

‘‘ Hush !” whispered Angie, reprovingly; ‘‘don’t you 
see she doesn’t want to talk about him? Wouldn't 
you like to go to the hotel with us ?” she asked, address- 
ing Jeanne; ‘‘that is, if you haven’t anywhere else to 

c Jeanne shook her head. 

haven’t anywhere else,” she said. seems 
quite different from what I thought.” 

-+It’s a[nasty place,” Steve declared, as they walked 


‘up the steep and narrow street, on their way to the 


hotel. ‘‘I wonder,” he added, ‘‘that your mamma 
let you come so far all alone.” 

‘*T did not come willingly,” she said, ‘‘I was taken 
away from my home.” 

‘*But you are free now.” 

‘“*Ah, yes! But then I am so far from home, and so 
near the Holy City. When I have made the pilgrim- 
age 

‘* Well, what then?” asked Steve. 

She gave a little uncertain gesture. 

“Ido not know,” she said. ‘How can I tell what 
will happen? Perhaps I shall meet Stephen there. If 
he took ship he ought not to be far behind me.” 


‘*Well, if he left Marseilles in August, and sailed in- 


anything but Noah’s ark, he ought to be have been 
here three months ago. Why, it only takes a week to 
come from Marseilles. How in the world did it take 
you so long?” 

Jeanne looked perplexed. : 

‘‘ We sailed round and round,” said she. ‘‘I thought 
we would never see lund, and when we did see it I 
thought we would never stop. It is good to be on 
shore once more.” 

‘*Oh, I like the sea!” said Steve. ‘‘I'’d like to bea 
sailor. There’s the hotel, Jeanne, and there’s mamma 
looking out of the window, wondering who you are.” 

Steve was quite right. Mrs. Taylor was wondering 

who the little stranger might be, though not with the 
same surprise that she might have felt in New York. 
In Jaffa everbody looked queer, and hardly two people 
looked alike. Pilgrims were constantly arriving there 
from all parts of the earth; and if this little girl were 
a pilgrim, she was not more oddly dréssed than many 
of her fellow travelers. It was not strange, either, that 
Steve and Angie had picked her up. They were 
always befriending helpless children, and this little 
girl—when she had come so near that Mrs. Taylor 
could see her features—had a remarkably pretty face. 
_ So Mrs. Taylor took the introduction of the little 
stranger into her party quite calmly, and when on the 
next morning they started for Jerusalem, Jeanne was 
as much at home with them as though she had come 
all the way from New York. The road out of Jaffa 
seemed to be well made, and the journey, although 
none were used to horseback-riding, did not promise 
to be fatiguing. For that matter, Angie and Steve 
never thought of being tired under any circumstances, 
and one could see that Jeanne’s purpose to fulfill her 
pilgrimage would keep her up, however long and hard 
the way might be. From the moment they left Jaffa 
her eyes eagerly scanned the Eastern horizon, where 
they told her Jerusalem lay; and when at length, after 
two hours they came to Ramleh, from which they had 
a fine view of the distant mountains of Judah, she 
could hardly be persuaded to rest with the others and 
look around the picturesque old town. Steve, who 
had been reading the guide-book, was informed about 
all the historical associations of the route. 

‘*This,” he said, learnedly, ‘‘is supposed to have 
been the home of Joseph of Ariamathea.” 

‘* Did he build the old tower ?” asked Angie. 

Steve looked up critically at the massive old structure. 

‘*My goodness—no!” he said ; ‘‘ that isn’t any earlier 
than the Crusaders. It was built, I suppose, when 
Godfrey was King of Jerusalem.” 

Jeanne started as though she had been waked up 
from a dream. 

‘*Pardon me,” she said, ‘‘I did not understand.” 

‘‘We were speaking about the old tower,” said 
Steve. ‘‘It belongs to the age of the Crusaders. You 
know who they were, den’t you?” 

Jeanne smiled gravely. 

‘“‘There has never been a time when I did not 
know,” she said. 

Steve looked at her with surprise. 

** Now, isn’t that just the way,” he said in English 
to Angie, ‘‘they teach in those French schools? Here’s 
a girl who has never heard of New York—not even 
of the United States—and yet she knows all about the 
Crusades. I wonder if she knows more about them 
than I do. Say, Jeanne”—resuming his French— 
‘*did you ever hear of the Children’s Crusade?” 

The color rushed into Jeanne’s face and the tears 
sprang to her eyes. 

‘* Ah!” she cried, resting her-hand lightly on Steve’s 
arm, ‘‘do you know about it? Can you tell me what 
became of them? I have so wanted to know, and 
there has been no one to ask.” 

Steve could not account for her excitement, except 
upon the theory that all French girls were excitable. 

** Why, yes,” he said, slowly, ‘‘I guess I can tell 
you. Where did you leave them ?” 

The little maiden looked up sadly into his face. 

“‘It was at Marseilles,” she said. ‘‘They thought 
the sea would open when they went down into it; but 
it did not.” 

‘Ah, yes,” exclaimed Steve, ‘‘I know all about 
that. And don’t you know what became of them after 
that ?” 


She looked up entreatingly into his face. 

‘‘Ah, no,” she cried; ‘‘do you? Will you not tell 
me ?” 

Steve was not dade to have so eager a listener. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘a good many of them went home 
again when they found the sea wouldn’t open, and a 
great many waited there for over a month, hoping 
that at last it would open. But, of course, it didn’t. 
It was a crazy idea anyhow. In fact, the whole thing 
was a crazy piece of business. I wonder the mothers 
of the children let them come.” 

‘‘Some were dragged away,” murmured Jeanne; 
‘‘others were persuaded by the priests; others were 
drawn by Stephen.” 

**Oh, yes,” Steve remarked; ‘‘he was the leader, 
wasn’t he? Its curious,-too, that his name should be 


the same as your friend’s and my own. Hemust have © 


been a good deal better looking fellow than I am to 


have induced thirty thousand children to follow him.” 


‘* He was like a prince,” murmured Jeanne. 

‘So all the histories say,” Steve assented. ‘‘ Well, 
poor fellow, he had hard luck. His miracle’ didn’t 
work worth a cent; half the children were sold into 
slavery, and what became of him nobody knows.” 

Jeanne’s face turned pale with horror. 

‘*Into slavery!” She gasped. 

Steve nodded. 

‘There were two merchants in Marseilles,” he 
‘‘ who fitted out seven vessels, and offered to take the 
children to the Holy Land. About 5,000 of them ac- 
cepted, and one bright day they went sailing out of the 
harbor thinking now they would surely get to the Holy 
Sepulcher. But they didn’t. By and by one of them 
found his way back to Marseilles, and told what had 
happened to the rest. Two ship loads, he said, had 
been wrecked off the coast of Sardinia; the others 
had been taken to the coast of Africa and sold by the 
merchants as slaves. Pretty hard, wasn’t it? It seems 
to me if I'd had any choice I'd rather been among 
those who were wrecked.” 

Jeanne did not answer. Her eyes, still dimmed with 
tears, were turned away toward the sea, of which they 
had not yet lost sight. 

‘*Some of them were taken as far as Bagdad,” Steve 
went on, ‘‘and they went through Jerusalem on the 
way. Very likely they saw the Holy eames I 
wonder if they were any happier for it.” 

Jeanne turned quickly around. | 

‘‘Ah yes!” she cried. ‘‘ What did chains matter if 
they saw the blessed Sepulcher !” 

Steve shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. 

‘*Well, I don’t know,” said he; ‘‘seems to me it 
would take more than the sight of that to reconcile me 
to being aslave. Of all things in the world this run- 
ning after old churches and tombs and things is the 
silliest. ‘Why, the guide book says the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher couldn’t by any possibility be the 
place where the Lord was buried ”»—— 

Angie laid her head on his arm. 

‘*Don’t, Steve,” she said in English. ‘‘It comforts 
her to believe it, and it doesn’t hurt you.” 

‘*But the whole thing is such a sham,” protested 
Steve. 

‘It is real to Jeanne,” she said. ‘‘See, you have 
hurt her feelings. Don’t cry, dear,” addressing 
Jeanne in her own tongue, ‘‘Steve did not mean to be 
rude.” 

Jeanne smiled gratefully through the mist. 

‘*It was not that,” she said; ‘‘it made me sad to 
think of their working all their livesin slavery just for 
one glimpse of the Sepulcher. And yet it was worth 


the price! You did not tell me what became of 


Stephen,” she added, turning to Steve. 
‘*Oh there isn’t much to tell. In fact no one ever 


knew what did become of him. Some say he went 


back when he found that the miracle wouldn’t work, 
others that he was drowned, and some that he was 
sold into slavery along withthe rest. I don’t knéw.” 
Jeanne was silent for a moment. 
‘‘And where was the place to which they were sold ?” 
“‘Bagdad? Oh that’s on the river Tigris, a good 
many days’ journey beyond Jerusalem. Eighteen of 


-| them were martyred there,” he added; ‘‘they wouldn’t 


give up their faith and the Moslems ~~ them to 
death.” 

horrible !” exclaimed Angie, 

Jeanne’s lip quivered but she did not speak. 

‘* Well,” said Steve, ‘‘I guess the Turks, or whatever 
they were, felt ashamed of it themselves, because 
when they found the little fellows wouldn’t give in 


they let them alone. And nota single one did give in 


Wherever they were sold they remained Christians.” 

A happy light shone in Jeanne’s eyes. 

‘‘ And not all of them were killed?” she said, inter- 
rogatively, after a moment. 

**Oh, no,” said Steve, ‘‘only those few. The rest I 
dare say lived pretty comfortably.” 

‘*And how do you get to the place?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“Well, I don’t know;” said Steve, unwilling to ac- 
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could learn what were her impressions. 


Dero. 28, 1881. 
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knowledge his ignorance on any subject. ‘‘Tll tell you 
what I'll do; Ill hunt it up in the guide-book to- 
night when we get to Latron. Are you thinking of 
going there ?” he added ina tone that was meant to 
be very deferential, but which caused Angie to flash a 
look of reproof out of her brown eyes. 

But Jeanne did not notice the tone or the look. 

‘‘T might,” she said simply, ‘‘ when I have seen the 
Sepulcher.” 

By this time the hour for starting had arrived, and 
the conversation was interrupted. For the rest of the 
day their attention was oecupied with the beauties 
of the way, and when at night they put up at Latron— 
where, as Steve informed them, the penitent thief had 
once resided—they were too tired to think of anything 
but sleep. Before the start next morning, however, 
Steve did find time to look out the route to Bagdad. 

Another day’s ride brought them to Jerusalem. 


- What Jeanne thought when they entered the narrow 


gate and made their way through the dirty, ill-smelling 


streets, Ido not know. She had been very quict ever 


since leaving Ramleh, and not even her companions 
Her mind 
indeed seemed to be not so much on the events of the 
way as on something else; and Steve wondered if she 
could be thinking all the time of the story he had told 
her. Not even the Sepulcher, when on the following 
afternoon they visited that, seemed to rouse her. It 
was as though the object of her pilgrimage had been 
transferred to some place further on. What her feel- 
ings were in the presence of the tomb itself the chil- 
dren did not know, for she had gone in alone, leaving 
Angie, who did not care to go in, with Steve. It was 
when she came out, quiet and still abstracted, that 
Steve went in, and the two girls were left, as I have 
shown them in the introduction, apart by themselves. 


And now I have given the story of my Jeanne and 
of Angie’s Jeanne, as far as the last chap’er of the 
latter, which, by the way, is very short indeed; 
and is, I am free to confess, the most unaccount- 
able of all. Angie, from whom I got the chap- 
ter, does not attempt to account for it. Steve, who 
was in the Sepulcher and missed the whole thing, 
scoffs at it. Mrs. Taylor, who was contemplating the 
tomb of Adam, and likewise missed it, thinks that 
Angie must have been asleep. But Angie, herself, is 
sure that she was never wider awake in her life. 

She was standing, as she says, near the Stone of 
Unction, under the dome of the great church. It was 
now quite dark, except for the flickering gleam of the 
many lamps hung throughout the building. Jeanne 
was silent, and she herself, in the presence of so much 
that was old and sacred, did not feel like talking. 
Suddenly she heard the sound of children singing, not 
the harsh chants of the Romish Church, but a melody 
which she had often heard at home, and which, though 
it was still outside the doors, she knew to be the Cru- 
hymn: 

‘“* Fairest Lord Jesus.” 

While she listened the building was all at once 
flooded with light; at the same moment the doors 
swung open, and in poured a throng of children, their 
light footsteps pattering on the marble pavement, and 
their fresh voices making the dome of the old church 
resound with their song. At their head marched a 
strikingly beautiful boy, wearing a white cape orna- 
mented with a red cross, and carrying in his hand a 
gilded staff from which floated a blood-red pennant. 
Angie’s heart beat quick and fast. Was it a vision of 
the Crusade? Was the leader of the procession the 
boy Stephen of whom they had been talking yester- 
day? Could this be the Stephen who was Jeanne’s 
friend? Angie turned to where her little companion 
had been standing, but Jeanne was not there. She 
looked again toward the procession, and Jeanne, her 
face lighted up as Angie had not yet seen it, was moving 
along by the boy-leader’s side. 

‘‘Ah, Jeanne!” she cried, holding out her beni | 

It may have been only an echo. Steve insists that it 
was; but Angie will always believe that she heard 
Jeanne’s voice calling softly in reply: ‘‘An-gic!” 

At that moment, however, the light went out, the 
children vanished, the vision disappeared. Two or 
three old monks and a crowd of pilgrims who had 
been loitering around came up to learn the rea- 
son for Angie’s cry, and went away again when 
they found she was an American. Steve, who also 
heard it in the Sepulcher, came running out, and Mrs. 
Taylor tore herself away from the tomb of Adam—to 
find Jeanne gone and Angie dissolved in tears. They 
could never get any reasonable explanation of the af- 
fair. Angie’s tale was too incredible to be believed ; 
even though after the most diligent search Jeanne 
could not be found. Steve always maintained that she 
had gone with a caravan to Bagdad; but Angie will 
never give up the idea that she went off with the 
Crusade, and that in some mysterious way Jeanne’s 
friend and the beautiful boy who was the leader of 
the Crusade were the same person. 


AUNT PATIENCES WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
EW York has suddenly become a forest. Trees, 
tall and short, are in some places crowded so 
thickly together that it is impossible to make a path 
among them. They almost make even the fetid air of 
the city fragrant with their spiciness. But, poor things, 
they do not stand straight, their branches are woind 
closely to their stems, and they look as unlike the 
beautiful spruce and pine trees which I look at from 
the windows of my country home as would be possible, 
unless their leaves were stripped off and their stems 
split up for firewood. Yet some voor children imagine, 
when they put one of them in the parlor and hang it 
all over with gilt trinkets and lighted candles, that they 
have a real tree in the house. After a few days, when 
the candles are burned, the trinkets gone, the dry 
leaves fallen, the dead thing will be thrown out of the 
house. 

A time made up of a feast, an exchange of pretty 
gifts, a merry-making, is no more a real Christmas 
than is that shape of atree a real tree. There must be 
something in the heart that sends life to the tips of the 
smallest twigs to make the tree a living tree; anda 
Christmas that will last must have life-giving love run- 
ning through every part of it. If the thought of the 
happiness and joy you could give to others filled your 
heart as Christmas day approached, and, when it came, 


if you laid your life a living offering at the feet of the 


dear Saviour, no matter what other gifts you gave or 


received your Christmas will last, and the New Year 


will be a blessed one to you. There is not one of us 
who cannot make this coming year brighter for some 
one. Little Robbie and May, Artie and Daisy, to whom 
mamma is reading this rather serious letter, may be so 
gentle, so helpful to mamma that it will seem as if a 
new angel had come to the house. And grandmamma, 
who finds it hard to bear the feebleness of age, may be 
so patient and so calmly trustful that the little ones 
will imagine heaven to be like grandmamma’s room. 
So for us all—the dear friends ‘‘ over eighty ” and the 
little ones just able to reach a tiny hand up to the Desk 
—may the New Year bring joy; the joy that does not 
come with toys and treasures, and will not go from 
the heart when toys and treasures go. — 
Noy. 20, 1881, 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your little nieces. I was six last April 
and am in the Second Reader at school. Brother Cliffie has been 
very sick, but is nearly well now. I have asister Arlie, four years 
old, who isa nice playmate for me. My big dolly used to be 
mamma’s. We took two black kittens to pspa’s store and they ran 
away. Lottiz L. D, 

For a first letter yours is exceedingly nice. It is 
very plain, and I shall have to follow your example 
and write plainly, for last week when I wrote that 
Rex was sketching a spinning wheel, with ‘‘some 
German ivy” climbing on it, the printer read it, ‘‘a 
German boy.” Rex thought the spinning wheel would 


scarcely hold a German boy, if he were not very small. 


BROOKLYN, Dec, 4th, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have never written a letter before, but I like the letters in The 
Christian Union so much that I wanted to write my firs: one to 
you. I don’t think, Aunt Patience, you have ever had a letter from 
a little nurse girl before. I go to a lady every day to take care of 
her baby, a little girl baby; she is a sweet little thing. I have left 
school, but mother intends to let me back in summertime. I have 
no father. While I was at school I studied reading, wri.ing, spell- 
ing, grammar and geography. I had a nice teacher, aud I loved her 
very much, I am twelve years oln. I hope you will accept me as one 
of your little nieces. I wonld be glad if you would. 

Answer this, from yozr affectionate niece MaaaieE G. 


Thank you, Maggie, for writing me. Many of my 
little nieces have dear little brothers and sisters 
to take care of at home. Youcan teach that dear little 
baby so much that is lovely that her parents will never 
forget you. You can teach her to be orderly, neat 
and obedient, all in so quiet a way that she will not 
know she is learning, and you will scarcely know you 
are teuching. She will copy you. 


WInsTED, Conn., Dec. 12. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I am a little girl thirteen years old, and my mother writes for The 
Christian Union sometimes. We see it every week, and mamma 
saw in the last nomber that Santa Claus wanted help in his Christ- 
mas work. Su I have made a litttle scrap-book and painted the 
pictures with my water-colors the best I could, and with it I send 
you two of my old picture-books; one is called the “* Fox and the 
Owl” and the other the ‘ Robin’s Christmas Eve.” The books 
are worn, but I hope they will be of some use. I should make some- 
thing more to send butI have a great deal to do for my home 
friends. I hope you will have a merry Christmas, and that all the 
little nieces will, and also the children to whom I send my books. 
Two weeks seem ajvery short time to prepare for Christmas when 
there isso much to do, but I must not write more, as I suppose you 
have your hands full and don’t have time to read long letters. We 
have a splendid cat who is a great pet. Iam learning to skate, and 
think it great fun. 

I am, yourstruly, ELizaBetu J. C. 


The package of books came safely, and with other 
things sent by the cousins will be taken by myself or 
a friend toa hespital where there are many sick and suf- 
fering little children. The scrap-book is a remarkably 


pretty one and will be a delight to youngeyes. You. 


will have a very warm feeling of joy in your heart on 


Christmas Day, I think, as you remember that your 
thought and care have given happiness to some little 
ones into whose life comes very little such brightness 
as you havein yours. Please thank your mother for 
her note of! explanation. Where do you get the ice to 
skate on? We have only had a day or two at atime 
of cold weather, and the ice has scarceiy covered the 
water on our ponds. 


CLINTON, NOV. 21, 1881. 

DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I AM SIX YEARS OLD. MAY I BECOME 
ONE OF YOUR NIECES? I HAVE A!KITTY 
NAMED ITALIA, AND A CALF NAMED JEN- 
NIE. 

I LIVE IN THE COUNTRY, WHERE WE 
CAN RIDE DOWN HILL IN THE WINTER 
ON MY SISTER’S SLED, AND PICK CHERRIES 
IN THE SUMMER. 

FROM YOUR NEW NIECE, EMMA R. 


It is to be hoped that all these fine cats who are 
mentioned in the letters won’t become too vain. 
Yours has a very elegant name; is she musical ? 
Fruit in summer and snow in winter makes just the 
place to live in. ; 

Nov. 20. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam alittle girl nine years old. I have alittle sister seven years 
old ; her name is Louise. We go to school. I study Manual of 
Geography, Ray’s Rudiments, Third Reader and Spelling. I have 
some little kittens; their names are Snow-ball, Topsy, Gold-nose, 
Morning-glory and Tom. We and our mamma live with our grandpa 
in a little town onthe Missouri River. We went down to the river 
tosee Paul Boyton; he sent up two beautiful rockets just before 
he arrived. There were three boats and a great many people. He 
looked very strange in his rubber suit, with his paddles and box. My 
grandpa has taken The Christian Union ever since I was born. I 
like to read the letters, but I get tired of hearing him read the Ser- 
mons every Sunday night. I have a play-house in the yard; sister 
and I together have ten dolls. I want to surprise my grandpa. I 
like to travel, and wish I could go to see you. I would like to become 
one of your nieces. — With much love, Eva S. M. 


You cannot quite understand the sermons yet; but 
it must be pleasant to have a grandfather to read them 
to you. I should like to make you an afternoon call 
in your play-house. Next time you have a tea-party 
set a plate for me and play I am there. 


Toronto, Dec. 11th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I wrote to you about a year ago, but it was not in the paper. My 
brother and sister have both written to you. I amten yearsold. I 
go to school and study reading, writing, grammar, history, spelling, 
geography and drawing. We have taken The Christian Union ever 
since I can remember, and I enjoy reading the letters from your 
nieces and nephews very much. Have you had any sleighing yet? 
We have not. The girla at our school are getting up a present to 
give tothe teacher. It ie to be an inkstand containing two ink- 
bottles, a place to keep pens, and a drawer to put paper in. This 
year the prettiest Christmas cards are very expensive. I have only 
got one yet, which Iam going to send to my grandma, who lives in 
New York. Last month I went with papa and mamma to Bostdn to 
visit my auntic, and had a lovely time. While I was there papa 
took me to see a performance called Rip Van Winkle, and to Bunker 
Hlil Monument. There were 294 steps to the top, so we were very 
tired when we got.down again. Another day I went to the seashore, 
and it wes very bleak. I world not like to live in Boston, as it is so 
crowded, 

Your loving niece, MABEL G. 

I think I could not have received your letter, for 
your name is not on my book with that of your brother 
and sister. We have had no sleighing yet, and some 
days the weather is quite uncomfortably warm. Bos- 
ton and New York are both of them quite a contrast 
to your pleasant city, but many little girls and boys 
who live in them would not like to change with you. 
Home is best. I have found that the Christmas cards 
are expensive, and it is difficult to get what I want for 
my young folks. 


Affectionately, AvunT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES... 


TRANSITIONS. 

(Example :—Change love to hate in three moves: Love, lave, 
late, hate.) 
. Change lead to gold in three moves. 
Change poet to bard in four moves. 
Change lute to harp in four moves. 
Change long to wide in four moves. 
Change rosze to lily in five moves. 
Change lace to silk in four moves. 
Change Gael to Celt in four moves. 
Change Dover to Paris in six moves. 
Change mist to rain in five moves. 
Change star to moon in five moves. 


De Forrest. 


SS PN 


CROSS8-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in winter, but not in spring ; 
My second is in robin, but not in wing; 
My third is in choice, but not in wish ; 
My fourth is in haddock, but not in fish ; 
My fifth is in candy and also in cake; 
My sixth is in snow-storm, never in flake ; 
My seventh is in lettuce, but not in peas ; 
My eighth is in crackers, but not in cheese. 
My whole is a bird which epicures prize, 
Quite shy, long-billed, and has very large eyes. C. 


DIAMONDS, 


1. A letter. 2. To draw or delineate. 3. Courage; spirit. 4 A 
provider of provisions. 5. To evade. 6. A meadow or field 7, 
A letter. 

1. Aconsonant. 2. To walk lame. 3. Veneration. 4. An Asiatic 
gulf. 5. Aweight. 6. Tofree. 7. A conson#nt. 
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SCHWATKA’S SEARCH. 


Many who read these words will distinctly re- 
member the loss of Sir John Franklin’s two 
ships, the ‘‘Erebus” and the ‘‘Terror,” in 1849. A 
mystery attended the fate of the survivors which 
the loving and devoted heart of Lady Franklin at- 
tempted in vain to penetrate. England and America 
sent exped:tions, fruitlessly, to recover the explorer’s 
remains. Butup to the present date we are reduced to 
the empty tomb in Westminster Abbey and to Tenny- 
son’s epitaph: 

‘Not here! 'The white North holds thy bones, and thon, 
Heroic sailor-soul, 
Art passing on thy distant voyage now 
Toward no earthly pole.” 


There remained, however, a faint hope that the docu- 
ments and observations of the ill-fated explorers might 
not be utterly lost. For this purpose-a new Hifé of in- 
quiry was needed. The Esquimaux—or Inuits, as Mr. 
Gilder frequently names them—were to be personally 
interviewed with the persistence of a newspaper re- 
porter. They, and they alone, held the secret of the 
final disappearance of te Franklin survivors. 

This latest ‘‘search expedition” was very sparsely 
manned. Aside from the natives, there were but four 
white men—Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, of the 
Third U. 8. Regular Cavalry; W. H. Gilder, also of 
experience in’ campaigning, and second in command; 
Henry Klutschak, a civil engineer and Arctic traveler ; 
and Frank E. Melons, a whaleman, who was, like the 
rest, no novice in roughing it. Withthem they took 
‘‘Esquimaux Joe,” famous in Captain Hall’s and Dr. 
Hayes’s accounts; but the man Toolooah, whom they 
afterward picked up, must have been largely his supe- 
rior in every respect. The present handsome octavo 
volume is the story which Mr. Gilder has previously 
told to the ‘‘ New*York Herald,” and_the result of the 
expedition was accredited by the civilized world about 
a year ago. 

The venture was neither more nor less than a delib- 
erate attempt to start from the north-western coast of 
Hudson’s Bay and sledge it across to King William’s 
Land, adopting the Esquimaux mode of living; sub- 
sisting upon the animals and fish they could obtain ; 
ingratiating themselves with the natives, and securing 
in this way every possible clue to the fate of-an expe- 
dition lost nearly a gencration ago, or to those scat- 
tered papers which science would prize to-day be- 
yond an Egyptian papyrus. It is scant praise to say 
that the record shows that. this was done; that in the 
face of a temperature often as low as 65 and 70 de- 
grees the explorers never faltered. It is but a very 
poor tribute to pay to heroic endurance to write 
calmly of their making their search across snow that 
held like sand against the sledge-runners; through 
famine, in which the natives and themselves starved 
together; in the face of hostile savages, of whom 
their own hunters were afraid; dragging the bones of 
Lieutenant Irving and the bow of the wrecked boat 
seen by McClintock, and a piece of the sledge that 
once bore it, back with them to civilization ; living on 
frozen or uncooked meat, and devouring blubber with 
delight ; and at length reaching their rendezvous only 
to find that a treacherous captain had carried off fully 
a thousand pounds of their own provision. Mr. 
Gilder’s narrative is so modest and so reserved that 
one must supply in imagination the details which are 
the logical and inevitable concomitants of this journey 
of 3,251 statute miles in a period of eleven months and 
twenty days of absence from its base of supplies. 

Mr. Gilder gives great praise to the American weapons, 
especially the repeating-rifles, with which they were 
armed. On one occasion Foolooah—a very remark- 
able man, who displays characteristics of uneommon 
power—killed eight reindeer out of a frightened herd 
in less than ten minutes from his first shot. It was un- 
doubtedly these improved guns which carried them 
through, yet the cold is so intense that no grease can 
be used upon them, and the changes of temperature 
between indoors and out coat lock and barrel with ice 
whichqgnust be thawed. When kerosene oil freezes it 
must be rather chilly, one would think, and Mr. 
Gilder says that the stcam of living things went 
with them, like the mist (we would venture: to sug- 
gest) which accompanied Wordsworth’s hare, ‘‘ wher- 
ever they did run.” An encampment towers into the 
air like the aura of Baron von Reichenbach, and a 
friend comes smoking down upon you—to use Mr. 
. Gilder’s own figure—like a locomotive. 

Yet in this awful cold Lieutenant Schwatka (for 
whom Mr. Gilder hada very brotherly sort of en- 
thusiasm, held his people well together, kept his band 


Schwatka’s Search: Sledging the Arctic in Quest of the Framklin 
Records, By Wm. H. Gilder, Second in Command, (New York: 
Chas. Scribacr’s Sons.) 


of native helpers supplied with food, and searched 
ever nook and cranny, finding all sorts of cairns 
and bones, and even a piece of wax candle, 
but hardly so much as a scrap of paper. It 
reads like a bit of romance to find that in the 
summer the daisy and the dandelion and the butter- 
cup, together with some other delicate and fragile 
flowers, were discovered growing freely, and fairly 
covering one forgotten Arctic grave. One shudders at 
mosquitoes so thick that ‘‘ you have absolutely to push 
them off, a handful at a time ”; to beat off the ice from 
a fur sleeping-bag, then turn it inside out and crawl 
in, clothesless, to shiver for several terrible minutes, 
is no comfortable experience. They lived in ice 
‘‘igloos,” which melted and dripped upon them, 
and seldom had fire, either for warmth or cooking 
purposes. There was evidently no child’s play abeut 
this business of frost-bite, snow-blindness, sunburn, 
famine and frozen food. 

A few words will sum up the exact geographical and 
scientific value of the work. Lieutenant Schwatka defi- 
nitely settled the fact that every particle of the records of 
Franklin’s expedition had been ignorantly destroyed by 
the natives. He educated them, however, to that de- 
gree of care on the subject of written or printed paper 
that perhaps we may learn more hereafter. He also 
buried many unburied bones that had been torn from 
their graves, or had whitened where their unfortunate 
owners had perished. He scouted around through 
that entire region, gaining many interesting incidents 
from the natives, for which we shall refer our readers 
to the book itself. And, in addition, he mapped with 
care and accuracy the localities in which he explored. 

But to the ethnologist, or to the believer in the im- 
provement in even the lowest savage races, this book 
isa most valuable contribution. Mr. Gilder freely ac- 
knowledges the dirt, the gluttony, the laziness, the oc- 
casional brutality and the inveterate perverseness of 
the Esquimaux. But he says, ‘‘Of all savages—I was 
going to say of all people—commend me to these sim- 
ple-hearted Esquimaux, with all their dirt and gluttony, 
for genuine self-sacrificing hospitality.”” The explorers 
parted from their friends of the igloo and the kayack 
with tears, which we take to be as fine a testimony to 
the true manhood of both as the pages of any modern 
travels set forth. But, stay! We forget Stanley, and 
we forget Livingstone. It is of such stuff that the in- 
quirers should be framed who ask whether God hath 
indeed made of one blood all nations of men. 

There is a valuable collection of jaw-breaking Esqui- 
maux words at the back of the volume, and—alas! 
that we should say it—one of the poorest indexes that 
it was ever our ill-fortune to encounter. Reference is 
also made to an extended map, which. does not offer it- 
self in evidence, and to which the smaller maps are 
simply explanatory. And while we are in this critical 
mood we may as well note typographical errors on 
pages 26, 37,156 and 300. Page 46 shows a word 
spelled Iwillieh which is spelled Iwillich in the index— 


but even an intelligent compositor might go crazy over 


that index. 

Now and then, throughout the book, we come upon 
artless touches of sincere feeling—as when (page 120) 
Mr. Gilder shoots the only Arctic song-bird in the inter-_ 
est of science; or when (page 100) he really does some 
uncommonly good descriptive writing as he beholds 
the violets and daisies far away in the North. His ad- 
miration of Toolooah ought to have given us—for he is 
a fairly capable draughtsman—some idea of the Esqui- 
maux Crichton; and we share his shuddering plaudit 
of Equeesick’s traps for the wolves. That worthy 
(page 224) set knife-blades smeared with blood up- 
right in the ice, and the wolves sliced their own 
tongues ignorantly in the bitter cold, and died. He 
also wound up great whalebones and froze them within 
balls of blubber. Master Wolf gulped these, when the 
whalebone sprung and expanded him beyond remedy. 
To another—an old woman—Mr. Gilder brought happi- 
ness by interpreting her ‘‘ keeng, kevven, zhak” into 
the names of playing cards, and supplying her wants— 
for, behold! the Esquimaux smoke and drink and play 
cards like other mortals. 

Our extracts and comments, better than any mere 
general praise, have shown our opinion of the story of 
‘‘Schwatka’s Search.” Asa proof of the moderate- 
ness and contained force with which it is written, we 
quote the paragraph which tells of a piece of treach- 
ery committed by the captain of the ‘t Eothen,” and 
which reduced the entire party to that starvation of 
which the dreadful details are found in Chapter XIV. 

“The inevitable conclusion was then forced upon us that Cap- 
tain Barry had absolutely gome away with the food from us without 
a word of explanation, though he had landed at Depot Island and 
taken off the casks that held our bread when we came ashore. It 
is usually considered that those who encounter the perils of 
Arctic travel have enough to contend with from the very nature of 
the undertaking, and not only their own countrymen but al! civil- 
ized nations have hastened to help them when opportunity afforded. 
Even the savages with whom they come in contact have pity for 
them.” 


And this is all that he permits himself to say, 


Osgood & Co,) 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

Certainly no partnership could promise better returns 
in the production of beautiful thought with beautiful 
illustration than that which James R. Osgood & Co. 
have secured in their ‘‘ Poets and Etchers.”' It was a 
happy thought which united these two craftsmen of 
nature in common enterprise, and the promise which 
such an enterprise gives is more than fulfilled in this 
handsome quarto. Bryant, Aldrich, Emerson, Lowell, 
Longfellow and Whittier are the poets who furnish 
the poems which make up the volume, while the etch- 
ings are contributed by Bellows, Coleman, Farrer, R. 
S. Gifford, and Smillie. ‘‘The Snow Storm,” ‘The 
Wayside Inn,” “‘ Twilight,” ‘‘ The Belfry of Bruges,” 
Flowers,” ‘‘The Summer Storm,” The Telling of the 
Bees,” and ‘‘ The Last Walk in Autumn,” are examples 
of the verse which has beer selected from the rich 
treasury of these various poets, and the recital of 
these well-worn and much-loved names will bring up 
before the reader visions of beauty, of rest and poetic 
charm which he will find more than realizéd in many 
cases by the skillful hand of the etcher. This delicate 
art allies itself naturally with poetry by reason of the 
fineness and softness of the effects which it is capable 
of producing, and by reason also of that vague dreami- 
ness of outline and distance which it introduces with 
such telling effect. This volume is one of exceptional 
beauty. The size of the page with its ample margins, 
the clearness of the type, and the constantly recurring 
full-page etchings will delight the most fastidious book- 
lover. The work must be classed with the very best 
of the Holiday publications, and in point of artistic 
value will probably not yield place to any of them.—— 
“The Prince and the Pauper.’? By Mark Twain. 
In leaving the field of humorous extravaganza for that 
of historical romance, Mr. Clemens has won a success 
as distinguised as the experiment itself was bold. It 
does not often fall to the lot of one man to be equally 
successful in two departments of literature; and the 
success is still more unusual where the fields are so 
widely separated as these which Mr. Clemens has chosen. 
Nothing, certainly, in his previous writings indicates 
a special fitness for this kind of work. Indeed, they 
are lacking in just those respects in which this is most 
complete; while in them everything is subordinated 
to the humor of the situation, here the humor 
itself is subordinated to the motive of the story 
and its dramatic unity. The book is as much of an in- 
novation, too, upon the conventional historical romance 
as itis upon the author’s own habit. The characters, it 
is true, use the conventional phraseology in which the 
people of the 16th century are supposed to have — 
talked, and which has been made the stock in trade 
of every historical romance since the days of Scott; 
but this isa difficulty of the situation, and it must be 
said that Mr. Clemens has reduced it to a minimum. 
The people areas real, notwithstanding their archaisms, 
as though they wore the clothes and spoke the lan- 
guage of to-day. The story is that of two boys—one 
of them a pauper, the other Edward VI., the boy king 
of England—who are made to change places while 
each learns the hardships of the other’s posi- 
tion. It is a novelty in historical fiction—in that it re- 
lates not what did happen, but, as the author puts it 
himself in the preface, what might have happened; be- 
ing in this respect not unlike the story of ‘‘The Chil- 
dren’s Quest” in this week’s Christian Union, or 
‘The Shadow on the Stairs,” which appeared last Oc- 
tober. It treats history as the artist treats nature; 
preserving the outline while investing the subject 
with the glow of imagination. Any one who fancies 
that Mark Twain cannot be serious; or that he is 
lacking in constructive skill and dramatic power - 
or that he is deficient in sympathy, in pathos, in im- 
agination; or that from travestying life he is incapable 
of photographing it, will do well to read this book. 
He will find it adisclosure of Mr. Clemens’s genius such 
as no one of his previous books has ever afforded. And 
any one who wants to read, or give away, a pure and 
wholesome book, which shall give the boy or girl who 
reads it a better motive and a loftier ideal, cannot do 
better than to select for his purpose the ‘‘Prince and 
the Pauper.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Oscar Wilde is coming, with his lilies. 

—A ‘‘ Festus Birthday Book” is coming along in England. 

—Col. Rockwell will edit the literary remains of President 
Garfield. 

—England has bought 10,000 copies of Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘'A 
Fair Barbarian.” 

—Elliot Stock, of London, has in press ‘‘ A New Illustrated 
Biblical Dictionary.” 

—Mr. ‘Kinglake hopes to finish his History 
Crimean War next year. 

—We are glad to note that ‘‘ The Sanitary Engineer,” 
which commenced life as a fortnightly, is to advance toa 


of the 


1 Poets and Etchers. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) 
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weekly, beginning with the new year. The public cannot | 
have too much of sanitary science. 

—Mr. Lowell has been poorly of late, and has been trying 
to pick up a little in Rome. 

—Somebody Pasha is said to be about to publish a Greek 
translation of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno.” 

—Professor Eber is now at work upon a new novel en- 
titled ‘‘ The Burghermaster’s Wife.” 

—Fora thorough-going sensational French novel read 
the ‘‘Golden Tress,” by Boisgobey. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have added a lithograph portrait 
of Emerson to their Atlantic Gallery. 

—‘* Peter Parley’s Annual” is still running its race in Eng-- 
land, and is about to enter on its forty-first year. 

—Ruffini is dead, the author of ‘‘Dector Antonio,” a 
novel that a good many people were reading a generation 
ago. 

—Professor Robertson Smith has had a present of £1,000 
with which to buy books and manuscripts for the study of 
Biblical critisism. 

—In ‘ Visions of England’ Mr. F. T. Palgrave attempts 
to render the whole history of England, in detached but con- 
secutive scenes, into lyricul verse. 

—dAn interesting story of missionary life may be found in 
the Rev. W. H. Brett’s ‘‘ Mission Work among the Indian 
Tribes in the Forests of Guiana.” 

—There is nothing harder for.an author to do than to learn 
to distinguish between adverse criticism of his work and 
personal feeling toward himeclf. 

—Mr. Samuel Waddington’s collection of “English Son- 
neta by Living Writers” is an exeellent addition to the 
apparatus of the student of poetry. — 

—Mr. C. F. Keary, an industrious workman in arche- 
ological fields, has written a volume on ‘‘ Primitive Beliefs,” 
which will be published by Longmans. 

—Adame, Blackner and Lyon will print both Old and New 
Versions in the ‘‘ National Teacher,” and the Revision only 
in their ‘‘ Scholars’ Quarterly Weekly.” 

—There is scarcely any mannerism now before the public 
like the manneriem of R. D. Blackmore, and his new novel, 
‘‘ Christowell,”’ shows it in strong colors. 

—M. Bonnat, who after returning to France last year was 
recalled in the middle of May for the exploration of the gold 
- mines of the Company, died of congestion. 

—-Mr. W. H. Bishop, author of *‘ Detmold,” has gone to 
Southern California, with an artist, to prepare a series of 
articles on scenes thereabouts for ‘* Harper’s Monthly.” 

—It is generally conceded that Mr. Leopold Eidlitz, in 
his new work on ‘‘ The Nature and Function of Art,” shows 
to better advantage as an architect than as a metaphysician. 

—Boston is moving cautiously but steadily along toward a 
new site for her Public Library. It must be on the Back 
Bay, of course, and as near Commonwealth Avenue as 
‘possible. 

—‘* Moderation ” is the name of a new monthly journal in 
this city for the encouragement of the principle of modera- 
tion, as against that of total abstinence, in the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

—Judging by what we overhear in the horse-cars, some 
novel readers are getting tired of even Mr. Howells and Mr. 
Henry James, Jr. 
the works of genius. 

—‘‘Higher Than the Church,” an art legend of ancient 
times, by Wilhelmine Von Hlillern, translated from the Ger- 
man by Mary J. Safford, has been published by William 8. 
Gottsberger of this city. 

—Dr. Stoughton’s ‘‘ Religious History of England,” in its 
new edition and new dress, is a valuable addition to the 
shelf of history. Every library should have it—every clergy- 
man’s library, of course. 

—Mr. John Payne has undertaken a translation of the 
‘‘Thousand and one Nights,” verbatim et literatim; a work 
which Mr. R. F. Burton, the African traveler, has already 
begun but not yet had time to finish. 

—The Rev. W. F. Bainbridge, of Rhode Island, claims to 
have made a visit to all the mission stations of the world—a 
pretty large claim—and has written a book of observations, 
which will be published by D. Lothrop & Co. of Boston. 

—James R. Osgood & Co. have published a new and very 
atttractive edition of the immortal work of Thomas 4 Kempis 
‘‘On the Imitation of Christ.” The book is handsomely 
printed on tinted paper with appropriate head-pieces, and is 
one of the most convenient editions to be had of this religious 
classic. . 

—Canon Perry’s ‘‘ History of the English Church” is a 
book for students, rather than for the general reader, requir- 
ing some previous knowledge. It is written from a High 
Church Anglican’s point of view, and makes much of the 
struggle of the Church of England to withstand the encroach- 
ments of Rome. 

—Tilton’s Art Needlework sures, No. 4.—Tilton, Boston, 
Mass.—‘*‘ The Art of Knitting,” by Lucretia Hale, is a valu- 
able assistant even to those whose knowledge of this very 
useful ‘art is rudimentary, and as it contains so many new 
and beautiful designs it must be very suggestive to those 
whose knowledge is extensive. Some of the most useful de- 
signs are for edgings.and insertings that will be particularly 
appreciated at th isseacon of the year, as they are ‘‘so lovely” 
knitted in wool. Chapter V. contains very explicit directions 
for knitting shawls. 

—‘*Wide Awake” for 1882 promises to be fully up to the ener- 
gy and activity which its name implies. It isto contain, among 
_ other things, a long historical story of the second century by 
_ Edward Everett Hale, while Mrs. Whitney, H. H., Mrs. 
Dias, Miss Jewett and Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke are among its 
promised contributors. The Christian Union adds to its 
previous commendations of this admirable periodical for 
young readers its conviction that more healthful and unob- 
jectionable reading cannot be put into the hands of children 
than that which the admirable taste of Mrs. Pratt puts 
between the covers of ‘‘ Wide Awake." 


There may be such a thing as tameness in | 


PDiary of Zuents..1881. 


Jan. 


Mar. - 


May 


June 


I. 


=) 


The Land League holding meetings in Ireland.— 
Fears of war between Turkey and Greece.—Ten 
lives lost by a tenement-house fire in New York. 
—Death of P. E. Bishop Atkinson, of North 
Carolina. 


. Eighteen lives lost by wreck of ‘‘ Indian Chief” at 


mouth of the Thames.—The British Parliament 
reassembles. 


. Consolidation announced of Western Union and 


American Union Telegraph lines.—Publication 
of a new treaty between the United States and 
China. 

Troubles increasing in Ireland.—Hostilities in prog- 
ress between Chili and Peru. 


. Convening of the Whittaker Court-martial in New 


York.—Death in London of the actor Sothern, 
‘* Lord Dundreary.”’ 


. Cleopatra’s Needle fairly inits place in the Central 


Park, New York.—Business almost at a stand- 
still in London by reason of an immense fall of 
snow. 


. Resignation of Justice Swayne of the Uniteds@&tes 


Supreme Court.—News received of Russian vic- 
tories over the Turcomans in Africa. 


28. Hostilities progressing between the English and 


1. 


2. 
6. 
20. 


the Dutch boers in South Africa. 


. A severe-snow storm throughout the Northern 


United States interrupts travel. 
The Home Rulers making trouble in the British 
Parliament. 


. Mr. Parnell and other Home Rulers suspended 


from Parliament, and finally ejected by force. 


. Great and destructive floods in Sacramento Valley, 


California. > 


. Death in London of Thomas Carlyle. 
. A $2,000,000 fire at the Victoria Docks, London. 
. A heavy fog obstructs travel in the Streets of New 


York City. 


. Marriage in London of Mr. Ashland Bartlett and 


the Baroness Burdett-Contts. 


. Death in New York of Fernando Wood. 
. Boston has a Civil Service Reform Association. 
. M. Droz elected President of the Swiss Republic. 


A revolutionary outbreak in Venezuela. 

Death of Senator Carpenter of Wisconsin. 

The British Honse of Commons passes the Coercion 
bill for Ireland by a large majority. 


7. Sir George Colley killed in a disastrous battle with 


the Dutch boers in the Transvaal. 


Death of the French publicist, Drouyn de Lhuys. 

Inauguration of President Garfield. 

Two hundred lives lost by an earthquake on the 
island of Ischia. 


. Death of Queen Caroline of Denmark. 
. Assassination of Alexander II., Czar of Russia, in 


the streets of St. Petersburg. 


. Destructive tornado in Kansas and Missouri. 
. Severe snow storm throught the Northwest. 
. Peace concluded between the British and Dutch 


boers. 


. One hundred lives lost by the burning of an opera 


house at Nice. 


. Prince Charles declared King of Roumania. 
. The Greek-Turkey boundary-line occupied by 


the allied powers. 


. Two or three thousand people reported killed by 


an earthquake in the island of Chios. 
. Death of the Rev. Wm. Morley Punshon, D.D. 


. Execution of five Nihilists in St. 


the murder of the Czar. 


. Death of Lord Beaconsfield. 
. New York City getting indignant over the con- 


dition of the public streets. 

Sarah E. Howe under trial in Boston for con- 
nection with the Fraudulent ‘‘ Ladies’ Deposit 
Company.” 


. Death of James T. Fields. 
-. Death of John G. Palfrey.—Death of the Rev. 


Dr. A. H. Vinton.—Mr. Bradlaugh is refused 
permission to take the oath as member of the 
House of Commons. 


. Death of Emile de Girardin.—Death of Field- 


marshal Benedek of Austria. 


- Death of Edward Miall, M.P. 
. Arrest of John Dillon, the Irish agitator. 


Trouble has broken out for the French in Algiers. 

Mrs. President Garfield seriously ill of malaria. 

The French occupy the City of Tunis. 

The (£dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles preformed 
in the original Greek by the students of Harvard 
University. 


. The Revised New Testament made public in the 


United States. 


- Two hundred lives lost by the capsizing of the 


steamer ‘* Victoria,”’ near London, Ont. 

A project for a World’s Fair much discussed in 
Boston.—Death of Commodore Nutt, the famous 
dwarf.—Prof. Robertson Smith placed under the 
ban by the Scotch Free Church for heterodoxy. 

The American horse Iroquois wins the English 
Derby. 

Death of M. Littré. 

Death of M. Vieuxtemps. 

Ayoob Khan defeated with heavy loss in Afghan- 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


. A new comet in the northern heavens visible to the 


naked eye. 


. Death of M. Dufaure, the French statesman. 


. President Garfield shot by Charles J. Guiteau. 
. Great destruction of property in lowa by heavy 


rains. 

Re-organization of ‘‘ Star routes” in the Postal 
service, with the result of great saving to the 
Government. 


. The administration of President: Bartlett, of Dart- 


mouth College, undergoing investigation.—Ex- 
treme heat. 


. Thetown of New Ulm, Minn. én by acyclone. 
. Death of Dean Stanley. 
. Sitting Bull surrenders to the United States author- 


ities.—President Garfield considered to be im- 
proving. 


. President Garfield has his first relapse. 
. Death of Justice Clifford, of the United States Su- 


preme Court. 


. The British House of Commons passes the Land 


bill. 


. Mr. Bradlaugh forcibly expelled from the House of 


Commons. 


. Great reduction of passage rates between Chicago 


and the East. 


- The Concord School of Philosophy closes a three - 


weeks’ session. 


. President Garfield’s condition regarded as ex- | 


tremely critical. 


. Death of Gen. Leslie Coombs. 
26. Alaska wants some sort of a government. 


. The Social Science Convention assembles at Sara- 


toga. 
. President Garfield is removed to Long Branch. 
. Disastrous forest fires under way in Michigan.— 


The Methodists open an (icumenical Council in 
London. 


. A day of prayer throughout the United States for 


the recovery of the President. 


. A Methodist Council in Chicago finds the Rev. Dr. 


Thomas guilty of heresy. 


. Death of Gen. Burnside. 
. Death of President Garfield at Long Branch. 
. Vice-President Arthur takes the oath as President 


of the United States. 


. King Kalakaua of_the Hawaiian Islands arrives in 


New York. 


25. Obsequies of President Garfield.—The day gener- 


ally observed with religious services throughout 
the land and in many places abroad. 


Death of Hon. E. R. Mudge. 
Death of Hon. Henry F. Durant. 


. Capt. Howgate arrested on his return to Washing- 


ton on charges of embezzlement from the Gov 
ernment. 


. A $4,000,000 fire in New York. 

. Death of Dr. J. G. Holland. 

. Parnell arrested and jailed. 

. Trouble between British troops and the people in 


Ireland. 


. Laying the corner-stone of the Yorktown memo- 


rial. 


. The Land League proclaimed illegal and to be 


broken up. 


. The French Chamber of Deputies elects Gambetta 


President. 


. Distinguished French visitors at Newport, R.I., in 


connection with the Yorktown Centennial. 
A $1,250,000 fire at Hoboken, N. J. 


. Dreadful typhoon in Asia.—Great destruction of 


property by inundations in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. 

Patti appears in a New York concert hall after an 
absence of twenty years. 


. The trial of Guiteau for the murder of President 


Garfield begins at Washington. 
Assembling of a National Tariff Convention in 
New York. 


. Irish troubles continue. 
. Strange and fatal railroad accidents in New York 


and vicinity, due to a December fog. 


. Representatives sent from Washington to adjust 


the relations of the Government to Chili and 
Peru.—A series of storms, the severest for twenty 
years, begins on the Atlantic. 


. Gen. J. W. Keefer, of Ohio, elected Speaker of the 


House of Representatives.—Fatal explosion and 
fire in Minneapolis Flour Mills.—Regular session 
of the XLVI[th Congress begins. 


. The President’s Message presented to Congress 


and favorably received by all parties. 


. Severe and fatal gales prevailing on the Atlantic. 
- Burning of the Ring Theater, Vienna, by which 


over 800 lives were lost. 


- Death of John W. Forney. 
- Burning of a laborers’ boarding-house in Pennsy]- 


vania, by which ten men were killed and ten 
wounded. 


. Secretary of State Frelinghuysen appointed in Mr. 


Blaine’s stead. 


. Irish troubles continue; the ‘‘ United Ireland” 


newspaper suppressed. 


- A colliery explosion occurred in England, killing 


thirty-four men and injuring many more. 

First news received in this country of the loss of 
the Arctic exploring steamer ‘‘ Jeannette,” and 
the arrival of her crew in Siberia, 
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BRITISH NOTES. 


The curates of the Established Church are likely to strike 
for wages. A movement looking in that direction has been 
started, and named the ‘‘ Curates’ Alliance.”’ The fat livings 
are all held by men of wealth. High social connections 
secure promotion. Very few clergymen are advanced on 
the ground of merit. Now and again a man of towering 
personality and superior and popular oratorical gifts obtains 
promotion without influential patronage, but such cases are 
rare. The curates are the backbone and life-blood of the 
ministerial efficiency and power of the national Church, and 
they are scandalously ill-paid for their work. Success, then, 
to the ** Alliance.” 

The first diocesan conference of the new see of Liverpoo! 
met under the presidency of the bishop, who explained the 
advantages to be derived from such conferences. He 
said it promoted unity amongst churchmen, and brought the 
clergy face tou face with their lay brethren. The bishop ex- 
pressed his views on the reformation of Convocation on the 
one side, and the House of Commons on the other. Dr. Ryle 
evidently believes in the union of Church and State. He is 
as out and out an Erastian as the late Dean Stanley. It is 
worthy of note, and may not be unsuggestive, that Broad 
and Low are Erastian, and High are not; at least, to the 
sameextent. Bishop Ryle considers both Convocation and 
the House of Commons to be less democratic and too olig- 
archial than they ought. Perhaps so. If so, time will cor- 
rect the error, for the spirit of the age is evidently in favor 
of a preponderance of the democratic element, especially in 
ecclesiastical bodies. 

Bishop Thorold, of Rochester, has just delivered his visita- 
tion Charge, and from his high character and position it has 
attracted more than usual notice. Before he became a 
bishop he was staunch and decided in his evangelistic views, 
and this Charge, which is far above the episcopal level. is 
proof that he is still what he was before his promotion. 
What is indeed new in such productions, he makes generous 
allusion to the great good done by leading Nonconformist 
ministers of South London—Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Baldwin 
Brown, Mr. Rogers and others. He was also just and dis- 
criminating in his reference to the late Dean of Westminster. 

In his comments anent the Church of Rome he was wise 
and felicitous. After describing ‘‘ her magnificent claims, 
her consummate organization, her sonorous authority, her 
grand traditions,” he adds the pertinent advice, ‘‘ Do not 
despise her, for nothing serves herpurpose so well. Do not 
mouth at her; she is worth all the reasoning we can find. 
Single souls, and beautiful, still go out from us to her and 
seldom come back. Exaggeration and ignorance, a spurious 
liberalism and a petulant bigotry equally play her game and 
fill her ranks.”’ Dr. Thorold is a noble bishop, of manly 
presence, broad in his views and unwavering in his allegiance 
to apostolic truth and doctrine and the teachings of the 
Master Teacher himself, the Man Christ Jeeus—not he of 
Renan, nor he of Chadwick, but the man of the Evangelists; 
intensely human, yet really divine; meek as the gentlest, 
more potential than the mightiest; the Light, the Life, the 
Saviour of the world. 

Ryle and Thorold are, it may be said, the only two clearly 
defined and pronounced Evangelicals on the episcopal bench 
of England; at least, the only two who have the courage of 
their convictions and principles in their official public utter- 
rances. Ryle has greater capacity, a stronger and higher 
literary faculty and more education than Thorold, but is 
not more fini: hed in social culture, if as much. 

Quite a ripple has been produced on the not always peace- 
ful waters of Irish Presbyterianism by the sentiments of a 
Belfast Congregational minister, at the recent jubilee meet 
ings of the Congregational Union of England and Wales: 
The Rev. I. Bruce Wallace was sent by the Irish Congrega- 
tional Union to represent it at Manchester, and in his address 
he accused the Irish Presbyterian Church of paying more 
attention'to the question of instrumental,music than the evan- 
gelization of Ireland. For this he was severly censured by 
the ‘‘ Witness” of Belfast. His statements involved the 
question of the attachment of the younger ministers to the 
Confession of Faith. Mr. Wallace was educated for the Presby- 
terian ministry, but left it rather than subscribe to the Con- 
fession. He asserts that many of the young ministers are 
impatient under its yoke. The Professors in the two colleges 
are strictly orthodox, but it may be that there are young 
men who give a very liberal interpretation to the Confession, 
and who subscribe to it accordingly. Never did the human 
intellect disport more largely in the field of theologica) 
speculation, mock with more defiant boldness the efforts of 
ecclesiastical authority to bind it down to the stereotyped re- 
strictions of antiquated creeds, and more obstiuately resist 
all attempts to define its course and restrain its freedom than 
now. It is not to be expected that Irish Presbyterianism 
should escape a very general characteristic of the age. The 
fact is heavily freighted with danger. It is just possible 
heresy cases may occur in Ireland. There are signs pointing 
in such a direction. 

Professor Watts, of Belfast, has pubiished a reply to 
Professor Robertson Smith. It is an able and elaborate 
book. Dr. Watts is one of the ablest minister of the Presby- 
terian church of [reland, and in his own sphere of thought 
and scholarship it would be difficult to name his superior. 
He is sometimes dry, but never dull or heavy. He may be 
slightly too liberal in his method of interpretation, but as a 
theologian and a strong thinker heis an honor to his Church, 
and Robertson Smith will find it no easy task successfully to 
grapple with him. 

Moody and Sankey have concluded their meetings at New- 
castle and have commenced a prolonged series in Edinburgh. 
The sensation is not equal to that produced by their first visit, 
and the papers devote less space to their labors. This may 


not be a proof of diminished good, but an evidence of more. 
All such men have but a passing place in evangelistic work. 
The church is a permanent institution and its ministry an 
abiding and essential agency because of divine appoint- 
ment. Neither can be superseded. One evil connected with 
special irregular evangelistic work is a tendency on the part 
of those who conduct it to depreciate the church and dis- 
parage its ministry. Mr. Moody consults the clergy and 
works in harmony with them, He has much-tact as an 
evangelist, and he has been successful in his work. In his 
public addresses he exalts the Master and proclaims the 
Cross as the only means of salvation; but the permanent 
fruit of his labors has not at all been commensurate with the 
observation that has accompanied his movements. 


French Protestanism tn the United States. — Illustrated 
lectures in behalf of French Protestant work in the United 
States were given last Tuesday and Wednesday evenings at 
Masonic Temple by the Rev. Samuel Wells Powell, of Lon- 
don, and Mr. George May Powell, of Philadelphia, on Pales- 
tine, embracing very fine stereopticon views of scenes in 
London as a part of a trip tothe Holy Land, followed by 
equally rich exhibitions of scenes in Palestine, Egypt and 
Tripoli, including very lucid carto-scenic calcium light 
maps of these interesting lands. The subjects were appro- 
priate to these Christmas times, presenting among many 
others scenes at Bethlehem, the Star, the Magi, etc. Mr. 
George May Powell has the distinction of having gone 
through a large part of Palestine on foot. The work among 
the Canadian French operatives in the manufacturing cities 
of the Union has been signally successful, we judge from 
statements made by the Rev. T. G. A. Cote, Pastor of the 
French Protestant Church of Lowell, who with Mr. J. W. 
Coolidge, of Boston, has come to us very highly recom- 
mended, and indeed invited here by S. B. Schieffelin, Esq., 
who has supplied a number of the Canadian French Missions 
in the States with hundreds of his valuable little catechisms, 
‘Bread for the Children,” and Milk for Babes,” trans- 
lated into the French language, which are used as text 
books in their Sunday-schools. There are probably nearly 
half a million of these French operatives in the United States. 
Father Chiniquy in Illinois has for years been a tower of 
strength in support of this movement, and his labors are 
now in a marked degree beginning to bear much fruit. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Meridian Street M. E. Church, Indianapolis, raised a $30,000 
debt Sunday, Dec, 1S. 

—St. Lawrence Hall, on Thirty-fifth Street, in this city, formerly 
a notoriously low place, has been opened as the Union Tabernacle 
Church. Mr. Mingins is in charge of the new enterprise. 

—The Rev. Wm. Lloyd, of New York, recently delivered a brill- 
iant lecture in Newark, N. J., upon Church Music, his recent article 
on which will be remembered by the readers of the Christian Union. 

—Since 1535, in which the population of the country has increased 
threefold, the Episcopal clergy have increased fivefold, communi- 
cants ninefold, contributions for all purposes eightfold, for mis- 
sions thirtyfold. And yet 1,783 parishes made no contributions last 
year for missionary work. 

—The Rev. W. R. Davis is about to resign the pastorate of the 
Madison Avenue Congregational Church, of this city. He has re- 
ceived several calls from prominent churches. It is reported that 
Mr. Davis will be succeeded by the Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman, and 
that General Grant will become president of the board of trustees 
of the church. 

—The ** Churchman” has opened an account to be called ‘** The 
Churchman’ Fand for Clergy Relief.” Bishop Lay says the trustees 
of the fund are $1,200 in advance of their income, and that on their 
table are appeals so heartrending as to fill them with distress, ‘They 
come from poor widows, helpless children, old clergymen turned out 
to starve, blind clergymen, who have worr. their eyes out in the effort 
to lead the spiritually blind.” 

—Bishop Howe, of the diocese of (‘entral Pennsylvania, is to be 
presented with a handsome pastoral staff on the fiftieth anniversary 
of his ordination to the ministry, which will occur on January 18th. 
The bishop is a native of Bristol, Rhode Island, and was formerly 
and for many years rector of St. Luke’s Church,in Philadelphia. 
He is now in the seventy-fourth year of his age and still in vigorous 
health, giving his constant and active attention to the affairs of his 
diocese. 

—Now that Dr. Frothingham is worn out with the everlasting 
*“* nay,” Dr. T. W. Coit says he may possibly accept Cardinal New- 
man’s everlasting ** yea,” and leap onward for Roman i)lumination. 
This is where he thinks the descendants of Plymouth Pilgrims and 
men of that ‘“‘tribe” may come to. Dr. Coit, should be told 
by soule one that he seems powerless to write about the Pilgrims 
without making himself ridiculous, 

—According to a Year-Book now being printed, of Episcopal 
church charities in and around New York, the eighteen or twenty 
institutions include, in addition? to the City Mission and St. Luke’s 
hospital, two homes for incurables, six or seven institations for 
children, two for aged people, one for consumptives, two for fallen 
women, and one each for the blind and for aged and infirm deaf- 
mutes. In addition to these, the Manual includes several parochial 
or semi-parochial charities which are largely supported by the 
churches with which they are connected. The statistics in regard to 
each of these charities include the name, time of incorporation, object 
or ecope of work, work and finances for the year, as also the officers. 
Of this book, ten thousand copies are to be printed by private sub- 
scription and scattered among the churches. It is but just to say 
that the Episcopal church has largely obtained such a powerful hold 
in this city in consequence of her numerous and excellent and chari- 
table institutions. 

—The Episcopal Church Temperance Society appears to be get- 
ting on. A plan to raise $10,000 with which to carry on the work 
the first year is likely to be effected,the rector of one church in 
this city, whose word is us good as his bond, having pledged fifteen 
hundred dollars. The mission recently held in St. Agustine’s 
Chapel will be followed next month by another in Philadelphia and 
later on by a thirdin Baltimore. In these instances, the bishops of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, unlike the bishop of New York, take 
an active interestin the movement. The bishop of Massachusetts 
has aleo addressed a circular tothe clergy of his diocese in which he 
cals attention to the methods and work of the Society, and ex- 
presses the wish that a branch society might be formed in connec- 
tion with every parish. It is to behoped that this conservative 


church, which has steadily held aloof from temperance societies of 
all sorts, will more than atone for past inactivities, seeing she con- 
cerns herself to have found some better way. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—Of the{3,000, persons confirmed by the bishop of Maine, not more 
than 700 now remain in the diocese. 


THE WEST. 


—In the revival now in progress at the Indiana University at 
Green Castle, 100 students have been converted. 

—The Southern Baptiste propose to expend $30,000 in New Orleans 
this year, among the Freedmen and the Catholics. 

—The First and Second Congregational Churches of Detroit, 
Mich., are expending, through a plan of union, $1,500 in special city 
missions. 

—The Rev. J. F..Jenckes has resigned the sectorship of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Des Moines, Iowa, to accept a call to St 
John’s Church, Cincinnati. 

—The Rev. Henry Curtiss, lately of Belvidere, Ill., was installed 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Chorch at Flint, Michigan, Dec. 14. 
The sermon was by George D. Baker, of Detroit. 

The Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), at St. Louie, was dedicated, 
free of debt, Sunday, Dec. 18. The building has cost $80,000. The 
dedicatory sermon was by the Rev. Dr. H. W. Bellows, of New York. 
Dr. John Snyder is pastor of the church. 

—Reports from St. Paul say that Rev. David R. Breed, pastor of 
the House of Hope in that city, has been called to the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Chicago, at a salary of $8,000a year. His present 
congregation are strongly opposed to his leaving them. 

—A Christian convention, conducted by the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Y. M. C, A., and called by the pastors of 
the region, was held in Paxton, Ills., Dec. 20-21. As the result 
of the labors of E. W. Bliss, an Evangelist, there is said to be an 
unprecedent religious interest in Paxton and vicinity. 

—The Lincoln Street M. E. Church, Chicago, was dedicatea Dec. 
18, Dr. C. H. Fowler, Missionary Secretary, preaching the sermon. 
The building, which will seat 800 persons, and which has been con- 
structed with special reference to Sunday-school work, has cost, 
with the land it occupies, $10,500. The church is free of debt. 

—Tuesday, December 16th, C. H. McCormick, Esq., gave the 
Treasurer of the North Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
(Presbyterian) his check for $50,000. This with previous contribu- 
tions brings Mr. McCormick’s gifts to this Seminary up to $200,000. 
The principal is never to be touched, but to be invested, for endow- 
ments, in improved real estate in Chicago. 

—The Rev. John Ker, of Belfast, made an appeal for the Metho- 
dist Church in Ireland, at the First Methodist Church, Chicago, Sun- 
day, Dec. 18. Dr. Ker said that there are 240 Methodist ministers in 
Ireland who are living on the emailest pessible sum, and who report 
2,000 conversions among the results of their last year’s work. The 
Methodists have two eolleges in the island, one of which is burdened 
with a debt of $20,000. Mr. Ker spoke very highly of the work of 
other Protestant denominations in Ireland. 

—The Rev. R. W. Wallace, who has been acting pastor of the 
Trambull Avenue Congregational Church, Detroit, Mich., for more 
than a year, was installed by the Ecclesiastical Council, Dec. 14. 
The Rev. Thomas Jones of Detroit was Moderator of Council and 
led in the installing prayer. Deacon H. E. Boker of Detroit was 
scribe. The Rev. Moses Smith of Detroit preached the sermon. ‘The 
Rev. P. H. Hurd of Detroit gave the charge. The Rev. E. A Berry 
of Pontiac, Mich., presented the fellowship of the churches, and 
the Rev. G. H. Grannis of Ypsilanti, Mich., made the address to the 
people. The church already numbers a hundred members, and has 
a Sunday-schoo!l of almost four hundred. _ 


FOREIGN. 


—A memorial to Dean Stanley isto be erected in Scotland, a num- 
ber of subscriptions having been taken for the purpose. 

—There are only 14,000 benefices in the English Charch, while 
there are 24,000 candidates for them. 

—The “Church Times” in discussing the ‘‘Curate Question,” 
holds that the number of the clergy needs reduction rather than in- 
crease. 

—Archdeacon Kirkby says that in the 200 years of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, there has not been one quarrel between the white 
and red men. 

—A Mr. Gwynne, writing to the London “ Guardian,” says that 
within two years eleven Congregational, eleven Presbyterian, seven- 
teen Methodist, and twelve Baptist ministers have been ordained 


priests and deacons in the Epicopal Church. These, including gome — 


from other denominations, make sixty-five. 
—In a letter to R. J. Nevins, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Rome, 


Mr. Bickery, who left Pere Hyacinthe Loyson for the Church of | 


Rome, says, that after passing a month in that city he found the 
Roman Charch to be the “‘ synagogue of Satan, the ceriter of fanati- 
cism, of hypocrisy, corruption and falsehood.” Consequently, he 
has returned to Mr. Loyson, and the Old Catholics. 

—The work of aiding Protestant ministers and building Protest- 
ant churches in Roman Catholic countries in Europe and foreign 
lands is carried on by the German Gustavus Adolphus Society, now 
in its fiftieth year. Last year it received $190,000, with which it 
built twenty-two churches and six parsonages, and laid the founda- 
tions of sixteen new churches, eleven school-houses and thirteen 


parsonages. 

—The “Church Times ” says that Bishop Fraser is the servile toa: 
dy of the laity ; that no one now believes in his sincerity, and that 
“if it be right to reject the authority of the Patriarch of the West, 
with his great history and claim—such as it is—to be successor and 
representative of St. Peter, it cannot be right to give place—no, not 
for an hour—to a Brummagem Popeling who is successor to nobody 
but Prince See.” 

—In the Norway Baptist Union there are thirteen churches, with 
578 members and ten pastors. Oneof these churches is ut Tromsoe, 
the most northerly Baptist church in the world, being above the 
Arctic Circle. Owing to the influence of the Gulf Stream and the 


bending of the line of isothermal temperature, so ‘‘ The Boston 


Watchman ” says, no difficulty is encountered in baptizing believers 
after the New Testament model. 

—The General Synod of the Church of England in Australia has 
been held in Sydney. Resolutions were carried declaring the faith- 
fulness of the revised trauslation to the aathentic Greek manu- 
scripts; but the proposition that the Synod approve the use of the 
revised Version in churches, provided the consent of the bishop of 
the diocese be first given, met with decided opposition, and was, 
after a prolonged discussion, withdrawn. 

—In a recent discussion in London in a Presbyterian meeting on 
church accommodations, one of the speakers stated that he had just 
returned from America, where he had worshipped in a Presbyterian 
church which had cost $750,000. While in England they believed in 
good buildings, they had not neached that perilous eminence yet. 
Dr. Donald Frazer said they “shrank from such a movement as the 
Salvation Army,” which lowered the tone of religious thought and 
introduced a strange familiarity with the Divine Being. 

—A writer says of Archbishop Tait, of Canterbury: “ He owes 
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nothing to birth but the mother wit which has enabled him to win 
the various prizes of his profession. Any day you may chance to see 
Dr. Tait walking about the streets of London and haply staring into 
the shop windows. He will probably be attended by a chaplain, and 
of course he will wear the unimposing dress of his order. The im- 
agination must make a slight effort to realize that the aged, mild- 
looking gentleman in gaiters is the first British subject after the 
princes of the blood, and fills the place once filled by Lanfranc and 
Becket and Langton, by Cranmer and Laud. Dr. Tait is now 79 
years old. 

—In regard to Bishop Fraser’s **admonition” tozhis clergy, which 

has etirred up such wrath among the Ritualists, Mr. Wood, the 
President of the Church Union, writes in such way that the vio- 
lence of his language alone, according to the ‘* Record,” would 
have condemned his communication to the editor’s waste-basket had 
he been some obscure person. Mr. Wood says they mean to de- 
stroy the Privy Council, and will not be cajoled into surrendering up 
the rights and liberties of the Church of England. 
'—The Ninth Annual Convention of Y. M. C. A., for Minnesota 
was held in Northfield, December 9-11. Twenty-five delegates were 
present. President, W. T. Perlee of Stillwater. No new local 
associations were reported, but the work has been prosecuted with 
vigor and good success especially among Inmbermen and railroad- 
men. The most efficient organizations are in St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Stillwater, Northfield. The report says never was there greater 
need Of this special work, and never was it more in favor with pas- 
tors and churches chan nor, 


General Blews. 


“THE LOST JEANNETTE.” 


Dispatches received in New York, on December 2st, 
from St. Petersburgh, state that most of the crew of the 
missing Arctic steamer ‘‘ Jeannette” are in Northern Si- 
beria, over 5,000 miles east of St. Petersburgh, having 
arrived at the north of the Lena River, which empties into 
Arctic Ocean, over three months ago. The reecued men 
report that the ‘‘Jeanette ’ was crushed in the ice several 
hundred miles north of the Siberian coast, on the 23d of last 
June, and that they left her in three boats. Two of the 
boats, containing Lieutenant-Commander De Long and 
most of the crew, reached Siberia during September and 
October, and the third boat is still missing. The men who 
are saved afe in a destitute and deplorable condition, having 
some of their limbs frozen, and suffering from the severe ex- 
posure. They seem to be almost in another world; it has 
taken over two months for news of them to reach us, and it 
will be impossible for them to arrive in America before the 
last of April, even if they take the quickest route, and that 
would involve a forty-four days’ sledge journey to St. 
Petersburgh, which they may not be able to endure. An- 
other plan is to have them taken to the Bay of Okhotsk, on 
the eastern coast of Siberia, and cailed for there by a United 
States steamer ofthe Asiatic service. By this last route they 
could not reach home before the middle or end of next sum- 
mer. The plan of sending a steamer up through Behring’s 
Strait to the mouth of the Lena River is said to be utterly 
impracticable, because the vessel would take the same course 
and be subject to the same fate as the ‘‘ Jeannette.” The 


. ‘Jeannette’ expedition was a ‘‘ New York Herald” enter- 
. “prise. In 1878 Mr. James Gordon Bennett bought a vessel 


and sent her to San Francisco to be fitted out foran Arctic ex- 
ploring party in search of the North Pole. In July, 1879, 
she sailed from San Francisco and from that time to this she 
has only been heard of twice, the last time being two years 
ago last August. The United States alone has sent out five 
expeditions into the Polar Basin, with instructions to seek 
and succor the explorers ;\England is represented by a private 
gentleman, Mr. Leigh Smith, who gallantly took upon him- 
self the duty of searching in the region of Franz Josef Land, 
and another expedition, under Duteh auspices, in the ship 
‘*‘ Wilhelm Barentz,”’ volunteered to make the search for the 
‘‘ Jeannette” part of its programme. One of the United 
States expeditions, the steamer ‘‘ Rodgers,” is still in the 
Arctic regions, and the private ‘exploring party headed by 
Mr. Smith has not been heard from and jit is proposed to 
send out a party in search of him. The news of the ‘‘ Jean- 
nette”’ has been received with great joy and satisfaction by 
both Americans and Europeans. 


Esposito, the Italian Brigand, whose extradition from this 
country caused such trouble and discussion, has been found 
guilty after trial in Italy, but in consequence of extenuating 
circumstances, in regard to the murder with which he was 
charged, he has been sentenced to life servitude instead of 
hanging. 


The Irish troubles have continued during the week. Ar- 
rests are being made. A Dr. Kenny, who formerly attended 
the imprisoned suspects, and was himself imprisoned by the 
Government, has received £1,000 subscribed by his sympa- 
thizers. The police of Limerick have seized a Christmas 
Parnell card, which was having a tremendous sale. ‘The pris- 
on which is to contain the arrested members of the Ladies’ 
Land League is being specially prepared for their reception. 


A letter has been received in Washington from Reading, 
Pa., signed ‘‘Bordner and Lessig,” stating that arrange- 
ments have been made with several of the Berks County 
mutual associations to secure an amount of insurance not 
exceeding $100,000 on the life of Charles J. Guiteau, and re- 
questing that his signature to an application which is in- 
closed be procured. This is one probably of those scandal- 
ous Grave-Yard Insurance schemes. 


A dense fog prevailed along the Hudson River, Thursday 
and Friday nights, seriously interfering with nayigation. 
The river is free from ice as far north as Albany, and steam- 
boats and sailing vessels have been running freely. Last 
year at this time it was filled with heavy masses of ice from 
shore to shore. 


Madrid, Spain, is added to the list of cities that have suf- 
fered from a system of public plunder. Five thousand 
letters have been stolen from the city post-office; and aclerk 
who was arrested for having stolen lettersin his possession has 
made a cenfession that involves the arrest of many persons 
throughout Spain. There was discovered an organized gang 
of thieves and forgers who used the contents of stolen letters 
so as to procure money by forging acceptances. The ar- 
rested clerk had on clothes made expressly to conceal plun- 
der. 


Cheng Tsao Ju, the new Chinese minister to the United 
States, arrived in Washington last Friday. He was accom- 
panied by his wife, the first Chinese lady of rank who has 
ever visited thiscountry. The minister and his wife occupy 
the suite of rooms at the Arlington Hotel used by the Grand 
Duke Alexis. The new minister is about 58 or 60 years old 
and has an intelligent countenance. He comes of a noble 
family, and most of his life has been spentin public service. 
His wife is said to be very attractive in appearance. 


The cashier of the large banoking house of Fenzi & Co., 
Florence, Italy, has absconded, being a defaulter to the 
amount of 2,000,000 lire, ($400,000). Heis seventy-one 
years old, and was forty years in the employoi the firm. He 
had been speculating on the Paris Bourse, paying his losses 
with the securities deposited in the bank. 


The 26lst anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims was 
celebrated by the New England Societies of several cities 
last week. At the second annual d'nner of the Brooklyn 
society, on Wednesday evening, at the Academy of Music, 
Mr. B. D. Silliman presided, General U.8. Grant sitting on 
his right and Governor Long, of Massachusetts, on his left. 
The rooms were draped with flags surrounding the coat-of- 
arms of each of the thirteen original States.» The 76th an- 
nual meeting and dinner of the New England Society of 
this city was held at Delmonico’s on Thursday night. The 
application for tickets was so large that over two hundred 
members were unable to attend the celebration on account 
of lack of room. President Arthur was present, and made 
a short and graceful speech. At Philadelphia on the same 
evening the New England Society of Pennsylvania gave its 
first annual dinner. Mark Twain was among the celebrities 
present. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—It is now definitely stated that the correct list of deaths 
at the Vienna theater fire is 794. 

—Ireland has a large ship-building industry. The famous 
and splendid vessels of the White Star Line were built in 
Bel fast. 

—New York newspaper gossip announces that for three 
generations the Frelinghuysens have been noted for their 
respectability and Presbyterianism. 

—The telegraph was first exhibited in New York forts- 
four years ago. At the present time the Western Union 
operates 350,000 miles of wire in the United States. 

—There are 7,000 American students in Germany, and 
they spend, it is estimated, about $4,500,000 annually. 
Liberal education seems to be a good thing for Germany. 

‘*Opera on the half-shell” is the disrespectful but apt de- 
scription of Patti’s operatic scenes in Music Hall, given by 
the Boston correspondent of the Springfield ‘‘ Republican.” 

—A London paper says: ‘‘A handsome actor, a good- 
looking, popular preacher, a charming singer, finds that the 
women go down before him as much as the ladies do before 
the hero of ‘ Patience.’’’ We had a higher opinion of Eng- 
lish ladies than that. 

—Dr. Meyer, of Vienna, who has recently spent some 
time in Utah, expresses the opinion that it would take an 
army of 150,000 men for the United States to put downa 
rebellion of the Mormons, and that the conflict would proba- 
bly last several years. : 

—A watchmaker opened a shop at Lehigh, Iowa, and re- 

paired watches at such an antonishingly cheap rate that 
over a hundred were soon on his bench. Then he packed 
them in his trunk and traveled on. He would make a good 
professional time-keeper. 
- —A number of Mormons, it is said, who claim that Brig- 
ham Young introduced the doctrine of polygamy and blood 
atonement contrary to the original belief, have organized 
a new church in Salt Lake City. They renounce polygamy, 
and refuse to pay any more tithes. 

—A rumor comes from Yale College announcing a new 
comic opera. The libretto is by a junior, the music by a 
New Haven organist, and the parts will be taken by the 
College Glee Club and some young ladies of the city. Ameri- 
can colleges are growing decidedly comprehensive in their 
education. 

—The Passaic County Bible Society has suspended opera- 
tions because of the lack of interest, the superior power 
of the American Society, the improved traveling facili- 
ties, which bring more colporteurs, the fact that Passaic 
County is well supplied, and because of the probable intro- 
duction of the new Version. 

—I[n spite of the protests of a distinguished British warrior, 
the tunnel toconnect England and France is to be con- 
structed. The Southeastern Railway is to control the enter- 
prise, and that powerful corporation will push the work of 
construction with vigor. Indeed, the shaft has already been 
carried a good distance under the English Channel. 

—The milliners complain that the following paragraph is 
ruining the sale of the fashionable wide-brim hats. ‘‘ The 
rule now is for every lady to have her age indicated on her 
hat brim. Every inch of width represents three years. A 
ten-inch brim means that the lady is thirty years old; a 
twenty-inch brim shows that she is sixty, andsoon. Itis a 
charming conceit.”—[Philadelphia News. 


—Mark Twain’s application for a Canadian copyright of 


his new book, ‘‘ Prince and Pauper,” has been refused, the 
authorities deciding that two wecksin Montreal is not a legal 
domiciliation. This action is really extraordinary, for al- 


fiction of residence, it has nevertheless repeatedly been 
accepted by the Dominion and copyrights granted accord- — 
ingly. 

—The new car shop of the Union Pacific Railroad, at 
Omaha, Neb., will, when completed, be the largest building 
in that city, and one of the largest car shops in America. 
It rests upon piles, and its main floor is, strange to say, 
six inches below the highwater mark of last spring; but the 
builders hope the river will never rise so high again. We 
fear they will discover that hope makes a poorer foundation 
for a building than sand. 


—Some interesting and curious statistics have recently 
been published in England, showing the extent of mental 
aberration in the various professions of that country. Only 
the extraordinarily small number of twelve cases of permanent 
insanity were reported among the 136,143 authors, journalists, 
reporters and literary people, male and female, of the king 
dom. It must then be some other trouble that affects the 
English writers on America and its customs. 

—A hotel in the exact shape of an elephant has been built 
at Atlantic City. The idea, of course, is to draw excursion- 
ists by means of the novelty. The structure is eighty-six 
feet long and sixty-five feet high. Stairways inside the legs 
lead up to the big restaurant and other rooms in the body, 
while on the back is a car forming a good place of outlook. 
The exterior is painted and sanded so as to resemble an ele- 
phant’s skin, except for the windows. The cost was #20,000. 

—‘*The good old times” are not all limited to by-gone 
days. Governor and Mrs. Blackburn of Kentucky enter- 
tained a thousand guests at an old-fashioned ‘ quilting” re- 
cently. The quilt was actually finished by divers young 
ladies and gentlemen, and the evening was ended with quaint 
old reels and jigs danced to the music of ‘*‘darky” fiddlers. 
The young ladies were attired in costumes of the last century, 
some of them wearing the treasured dresses of their great 
grandmothers. 3 | 

—QOne day Thaddeus Stevens was practicing in the Carlisle 
court, and he didn’t like the ruling of the presiding judge. 
A second time the judge ruled against him, when he got up 
with searlet face and quivering lips, and commenced tying up 
his papers as if to quit the court-room. ‘* Do I understand, 
Mr. Stephens,” asked the judge, eying him indignantly, ‘‘ do 
I understand that you wish to show your contempt of court?” 
‘‘No, sir! no, sir!” replied Mr. Stephens; ‘I don’t want to 
show my contempt, sir; I'm trying to conceal it !” 

—The lastest triumph of scene painting is recorded by the 
veracious Paris newspapers. The manager of a Paris theater 
recently imported an elephant from Persia to figure in an 
Asiatic spectacle. When the animal was first brought upon 
the stage it astonished the company by making demonstra- 
tions of extreme delight. Everybody was puzzled, till it was 
discovered that the scenery represented the public square in 
Ispahan. Then all was clear. The scene was so true to 
nature that the elephant fancied himself back at home and 
rejoiced accordingly. 

—When you pound your thunib-nail with a mis-aimed 
hammer, don’t say hard things, but calmly read this anec- 
dote of Hannibal, a circus elephant, who was well known in 
this country fifty years ago. His keeper had trained him to 


One day the keeper started the stake and handed the sledge 
to rlannibal to complete the job. Hannibal made a ponder- 
ous blow at the stake head, but struck his own foot instead. 
He threw the sledge hammer so far that it required an hour’s 
search to find it, and he never would touch one again. 

—Like ourselves, the English appear to be having an un- 
usually mild season. In some parts of the Isle of Wight 
fine raspberries have been gathered in the open gardens dur- 
ing the present month, strawberries are to be found in com- 
parative abundance, and at Shanklin peas are to be seen in 
bloom and in pod. The valleys are full of spring flowers, 
including violets and primroses, and the summer flowers are 
still blooming, and to all appearance will retain their ver- 
dure until the coming summer without undergoing the usual 
autumnal decay and stripping. Roses, rare fuchsias, ger- 
aniums and other flowers are blooming in the open air. 

—The gigantic new bell for St. Paul’s, London, weighing 
171g tons, was recently cast. About 21 tons of material were 


the streams of molten metal poured out for four minutes and 
three-quarters before the huge casting was filled. The new 
bell will be the largest in Great Britain, if not in Europe. To 
give an idea of its size the following comparisons are made: 
The first ‘‘ Big Ben” at Westminster weighed 15 tons 8 cwt , 
and the second two tons less; ‘‘Great Peter” at York 
weighs 10%{ tons ; ‘‘ Great Tom "’ at Lincoln 5} ; the former 
big bell at St. Paul’s weighed 5 tons 18 cwt.; that at Olmutz 
weighs 17 tons 18 cwt. ; that at Vienna 17 tons 14 cwt.; that 
at Erfurt 13 tons 15 cwt. ; that at Sens 13 tons; that at Paris 
12 tons. 

—There is said to be a man in Paris who manages, without 
any business or profession, to live very comfortably in that 
expensive city. His specialty, I may observe, consists in 
playing the trombone—execrably. Had he any musical 
ability he would do no good. His mode of procedure is to 
hire some apartments at from 1,500 to 2,000 francs in a re- 
spectable house for from three months toa year. Having 
taken possession of his quarters, he forthwith sets to perform- 
ing on his favorite instrument—at first for an hour every 
morning and evening. The other lodgers object, and com- 
plain to the concierge, who carries their complaint to the 
offender, who, in turn, as his sole response, points to his 
lease and plays away for a couple of hours at a stretch 
instead of one. More complaints, with the result that the 
delinquent takes to playing the whole day. In the event, 
the proprietor and locataires club together to give hima 


couple of thousand francs to leave the house. 


though everybody sees at once that such a sojourn is a mere | 


drive the stake to which it was customary to chain him. 


prepared, ‘and when the three furnaces had been opened © 
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Sermon BY Henry WaArRD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE are not come to thee, this morning, our Father, to ask for 
goods which perish, nor for the way of honor; we come not to be 
eased of burdens, though we need light upon the road of duty, and 
though we are often greatly burdened; but our want is of thee. 
When thon art consciously present with us there are no burden: and 
there is no night; for thon art the light and thou art the life with all 
its strength. Wecan do ali things when thou strengthenest us; but 
our whole life is stormed and disciplined when thou art removed. 
When our guilty hearts send up clouds of fear, when we are afraid 
to look thee in the face, we rejoice that thou dost bring thyself so 
near that at times we can cal! out thy name, and that at times thou 
comest to us as a friend comes in the twilight whom we think we 
know, and yet doubt until thou dost speak. When thou callest our 
name, and we salute thee as our Lord and God, and cast away al! 
fear, then thou dost hang as between heaven and the earth in blessed 
transfiguration. But, alas! how soon the picture fades out; how 
soon rebellions thoughts do reason down the bleesed certainty; how 
soon we descend from the ineffable and the invisible—the only real 
life and sphere of the soul—to the mortal and to the physical; and 
how do we set the body and its sense to judge the sou! and its 
liberty ; and how do we bring the light of our joy to trial before the 
tribunal of fear and doubt. 

So we wrestle with ourselves, now touched with mortal joy, and 
then plunged again into mortal weakness, wavering, coming, going, 
unsettied, uncertain, in perpetual struggle. Some there are whom 
thou hast lifted so high that though storms do break upon the earth 
they are higher than the storms ; and thou dost lift up thy servants 
when, after multiform experiences of life, they have earned ihe way 
hewn outin the rock for their feet to tread; and ghou dost give 
them davs and years of unending suns. 

But how many there are who vet are upon the sea at night, when 
the storm is great, and they cannot getto the land. How many 
there are to whom even thy coming in the night and in the storm 
is added terror, We pray for them, whether it be their guilty 
memories that chase them, or whether it be their want of sight 
from hardness of heart, or whether it be unfaith, or whether it be 
that they have lived only for the senses, and can get only from the 
senses the food of life. No matter what has brought them into this 
estate of trouble, have compassion upon them. O Lord our God, thou 
didst when thou wert npon earth thyself go through every experi- 
ence which we have had except sin and remorse, and thon hast known 
weakness; thou hast known doubt; thou hast been weary; and 
thou hast been turned away even from men; and thon hast gone 
alone for solitude in the mountair. Thou hast known fear and 
trouble of heart, and home-sickness, and bereavements, and sorrow 
in the imperfections of those thou didst love. Thy life has touched 
every side of our life, yet without sin, perfect in thyself and in the 
memory of thine own sorrow. If thou wert not God we might 
plead for thy sympathy ; but thou art our Saviour ; and of whatever 

-concerns our great redemption thou hast perfect knowledge. Of 
whatever concerns our trials, the sharpest and the deepest, thou hast 
perfect knowledge. Both insight and remembrance bring thee to 
us with an everlasting kindness; with a love that will never end. 
It is deeper than the sea. It is wider than the horizon. It is higher 
than the heavens. The exceeding greatness of thy love toward thy 
creatures—who shal! declare-it? And who ehall understand it if it 
be declared? It outruns the love of father or mother or friend. 

© Lord our God, bring us through purification and through deep- 
ening experience more nearly to the twilight age of thy rising as the 
God of love. Thouthat art yet to fill the universe with thy being, 
thou that art Junderstood by those that are saved in heaven, thou 
that art shining upon single points in this mountainous world, thou 
that art rising with healing in thy beams to shine upon all, bring 
forth the glorious day when man can cast aside the animalism that 
doth delay him, and all the temptations that spring mightily upon 
him from the thicket and from the way. 

And tothy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen, 


SERMON. 
REFLECTION AND ACTION.* 


“ Now, it came to pass, as they went, that he entered into a cer- 
tain village, and a certain woman named Martha received him into 
her honse. And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at 
Jesus's feet and heard his word. But Martha was cumbered about 
much serving, and came to him and said, Lord, dost thou not care 
that my sister hath left me to serve alone? Bid her, therefore, that 
she’ help me. And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things: but one 
thing is needful; and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shal! 
not be taken away from her.” —LUKE x., 35-42, 

HIS was a scene at Bethany. It precedes the 

other accounts. If I mistake not, it is the earli- 

est notice of this remarkable household. It is the be- 

ginning of the record, if I recollect right, of this ex- 
quisite history. 

When we look upon a scene like this we see at once 
that it must have had incidents which came in upon a 
friendship fulfilled; and the question would arise at 
once, Was it the habit of Christ to have household in- 
timacies ? had he, wherever he went, homes? and did 
he knit his affections to one, to another and to another? 
It seems evident that he did, though the one mentioned 
in our text stands out prominently, as perhaps being 
more really a home of love to him than any other, He 
loved Lazarus, it is said in one place. He loved 
Martha, it is said in another place. We are not left in 
doubt as to whether he loved Mary or not. That there 
was a deep, vital affection which sprang up between 
him and the three principal members of this household 
is plain; the father, Simon the leper, being now dead, 
evidently, as he does not figure at this stage, though 
he did at an earlier one. With these three persons he 
formed, I suppose, just such a noble friendship as we 
see among men, only the fourth party—Christ himself 


* SunpDaY Mornine, December 18, 1881. Lesson: John xi., 1-46. 
Hruxe (Plymouth Collection); Nos. 578, 510, 1259. Reported ex- 
pressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


—brought a grace, a depth of soul with him that out- 
matched that of all the others. 

Now, why should he have selected such a home? 
Why should he not have taken his own home? He had 
at an earlier period probably lost his putative father 
for Joseph, after the earlier scenes in Luke, does not 
appear upon the canvas. His mother, his brethren 
and his sisters appear; but how very little there is of 
home-life ascribed to him after he entered upon his 
mission! And it becomes a question, Why did not 
Christ make his own home the center of his affairs, 
and then ray outfrom that? There is no record what- 
ever of his-home-life; but there are the strongest indi- 
cations that his home was not a home, that his mother 
was not in the early periods of his ministry in sym- 
pathy with him, and that his brothers and sisters were 
less in sympathy with him than even she was. Ilis 
own home repelled him. 

Turn, if you please, to the second chapter of John, 
and in this point of view take the first step of the 
grounds and reasons which lead me to this judgment. 

** And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee; and 
the mother of Jesus was there; and both Jesus was called, and hig 
disciples, to the marriage. And when they wanted wine, the mother 
of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine.” 

Now, note the answer. Such an answer as that 
never sprang fron. sympathy: 

* Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what have I to do with thee? 
Mine hour is not yet come.” 

She lived upon @ plane so much lower than his, her 
disposition was so essentially worldly, that he rebuked 
her. There was something in her tone and whole 
manner which said, *‘ They are out of wine: now, 
make some.” It showed that her heart ran simply on 
the festivities. His reply was, ‘‘ Woman, what have I 
to do with thee. You and I live in different worlds, 
mother. Mine hour, my time of disclosure, is not yet 
come. You will all look on me as a mere passenger in 
the time to come, when you see that my nature is some- 
thing other than what it seems to you now, and the 
glory of God shall be disclosed upon me and within 
me.” Many attempts have been made to explain this 
and to get around it; but, I think you will agree with 
me when you come to see in sequence. 

We know that his family thought him to be an en- 
thusiast, if not a pretender. This is shown by the 
account given in the seventh chapter of John. I will 
read it: 

** Now, the Jews’ feast of tabernacies was at hand. His brethren 
therefore said unto him, Depart hence, and gointo Judea, that thy 
disciples also may see the works that thou doest. For there is no 
man that doeth anything in secret, and he himse!f seeketh to be 
known openly.” 

It is as if it had been said to him, ‘‘ You come pro- 
claiming that you are the Messiah, sent of God into 
the world ; and when you are out of the way in a cor- 
ner you raise wonders,,4thd miracles are performed. 
That is not the style of man you pretend to be.” 

** If thou do these things, show thyse/f to the worl.” 

In other words, ‘‘Be manly; come out; do not be 
doing things in secret.” 

** For neither did his brethren believe in him.” 

There is the testimony. You have scen the tone 
with which he addressed his mother. Now you sce 
the state of feeling which existed among his brothers 
and sisters toward him. 

There is a step in advance of this. The record of it 
is in the third chapter of Mark’s gospel. If seems 
that on one occasion there was a dense crowd about 
him in the fields, and he was preaching to them. 

**There came then his brethren and his mother, and, standing 
without (on the outside), sent unto him, cailing him. And the mul- 
titude sat about him; and they said unto him, Behold, thy mother 
and thy brethren without seek for thee.” 

The ps reply would have been, ‘‘ Bring them 
hither ; ‘*T will go to them ;” but what was his 
reply ? 

** Who is my mother, Or my brethren? And he looked round 
about on them which sat about him, and said, Behold my mother and 
my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is 
my brother, and my sister, and mother.”’ 

As much as to say, ‘Do not you see right through 
the veil of this? These are all of the world, and are 
worldly in their thoughts. They who are my true 
and spiritual friends are higher. They are those who 
live in the invisible.” | 

There is a strong light thrown from these hints 
upon the memorable declaration of Christ when the 
throng pressed around him, and asked to be his disci- 
ples. 

“ A certain scribe came, and said unto him, Master,” I will follow 
thee whithersoever thon goest ; and fhe said, The foxes have holes 
and the birds of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.” 

It was equivalent to his saying, ‘‘I am a lonely 
wanderer; I have no home; and will you follow such 
an one?” 

That this alienation, as it were, or rather non-fellow- 
ship, between the son and the mother did not run to 
the end of life we know. We know that she.rose in 
the tone of her life and came into sympathy with him, 
and that at the cross, while he hung upon it, we have 


the fret token of that love which ought to unite son 


and mother together. It was because she had been 
following him and at last had entered into his spirit. 
In the higher realm there was harmony, while before, 
in the lower realm, there had been discord, if not even 
rebuke. 

Now the resort of such a one as Christ to a home, 
his seeking a place where his heart could rest 
among men, becomes a phenomenon worthy of con- 
sideration. It is peculiarly bright to me as a view of 
domestic happiness, and also a view of that essential 
quality which interprets the nature of God. Christ 
was a representative of his father, besides having his 
own personality, and those things in him which were 
not the inevitable and necessary result of time organi- 
zation—in other words his disposition and inward life 
—are faint reflections of that which existed in him and 
interpret regnant nature in the heavenly land. The 
need of his heart for other hearts, his yearning for 
friendship, the sense of loneliness which he experi- 
enced when he declared that he was alone, and then, 
thinking of God, said, ‘‘ Yet Lam not alone,” that side 
of his nature is very impressive to me, and should be 
very encouraging, it seems to me, to every one who is 
ina like condition. They haveaGod who knows what 
such feelings mean; for he has carried up into heaven 
not less than he had on earth but infinitely more. The 
sympathy, the benevolence, the wisdom, the whole 
spiritual force of his nature, so far as it was exhibited 
on earth, was limited by time, by organization, and by — 
condition, but it swelled out of its infinite proportions 
so soon as he was released from the prison house of 
the body. All the tenderness and gentleness and 
beauty of his life on earth was but a feint blush of the 
early twilight compared to the effulgent beauty of the 
same qualities now in the higher estate of the heavenly 
world. 

With this preface let us look at the scene itself. Be- 
ing thrown in that direction he resorts to this home— 
at any rate his Judean home; and it seems that Mar- 
tha, full of gladness and alacrity and such affection 
as she had, was serving him. It was household serv- 
ice. I do not suppose that she was without any sen- 
sibility of his loftiness and his nobility; but her way 
was not in the interchange of soul qualities with soul 
qualities. She was practical. She was entirely do- 
mestic. She took a wordly view of this adorable per- 
sonage, and felt as though the best thing she could do 
was to minister to his comfort. Whatever there was 
that could yield him rest doubtless was prepared for 
him. Whatever could revive the faintness of travel, 
doubtless her hospitable hands, her skill and her do- 
mestic attainments ministered with great joy. She 
sought, as it were, to make the room pleasant, morn- 
ing, noon and night, to him. She sought to make her 
house a place of undisturbed refuge where he could 
feel himself the object of attention and of love. 
Whatever she could do that did she, and doubtless she 
did it with a good honest heart; it being the best she 
knew how to do. 

As she was thus, with anxious household cares, 
ministering, Mary was sitting still. It is said that 
Mary sat at the feet of Jesus. If he reclined upon a 


couch it would indicate that she had taken her place 


at his feet, and the very attitude was one that indi- 
cated profound respect. She did not place herself as 
one who had a right to go to his bosom, for to his coun- 
tenance even. She sat like a bashful child at his feet 
in reverence. ’ 

Martha, seeing her sitting there, had not the least 
idea that anything was going on. Mary’s feet were 
still. Her hands were quiet. She neither sewed nor 
knit. She wove no flowers into wreaths or bouquets. 
She said nothing. She wes not doing anything. 

There are a great many persons who do not suppose 
there is anything going on unless there is some buzz 
and bustle, unless there is some outward show and 
development. Of the method of the soul they have no 
insight. There are multitudes of persons whose whole 
brain-life expends itself in a rushing forth of intense 
activity. They have no idea of the lake that is hid far 
up in the mountain recesses, on which the day shines 
and the night sends down its starry beauty, and which 
does nothing except reflect the heavens. Ask the mil) 
brook that comes tearing down from the gorge, and 
that wipes the sweat off at every mill-wheel, what it is 
doing and what it is, and it says, ‘‘I am working, 
working, working; I am an enterprising brook ; but 
that lazy old lake up there in the mountain-top never 
did anything in the world for its living.” And yet that 
lake in the midst of the mountain has some beauty and 
some merit to the poet. 

Now, Martha, in her soul, loved her sister. She did 
not mean to humiliate her, to mortify her. She did 
not attempt to discipline her, she had so often tried her 
skill upon her and failed. There can be no question, I 


suppose, as human life runs, that two sisters brought 
together are often utterly diverse, one representing 
the father soul, and the other represtting the mother 
soul ; =~ in their daily life they try to influence each 
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and that the more active tries to inspire practical 
ideas. 

Martha evidently knew all about her houschold 
work; but she did not know much of that higher ex- 
perience of the soul to which her sister had attained ; 
and instead of saying, ‘‘Mary, why do not you come 
= help me ?” she said, ‘‘ Master, ace, she doesn’t help 

; tell her to come and help me.” To Martha this 
‘sob the very perfection of the idea of womanly service. 
‘‘Come, take hold of something. Put the furniture in 
order.. Clean the dust from the mirror. Set the table. 
Do something that shall be for the eye, for the ear and 
for the comfort of the Saviour.” 

These were the two women that were in the presence 
of Christ. His reply is significant. 

‘“‘ Martha was cumbered with much serving, and she came to him 
ard said, Lord, dost thou not care (I care, whether you do or not; 
but you do not sympathize with me) that my sister hath left me to 
serve alone? Bid her therefore that she help me. Jesus answered 
and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things (you are full of cares and anxieties; you are in- 
cessantly active; you are looking after everything wit a troubled 
and unrestful disposition): but one thing is needful (some folks say 
that that means conversion. It does not: it means rising up into that 
sphere out of which come all blessed activities. The one thing 
needful is soul life as distinguished from bodily life. Richness of 
soul—that is the one thing needful); and Mary hath chosen that good 
part, which shall not be taken away from her.” 

You will observe that Mary is not speaking during 
She never explains or protests. She 
sits in silence. The intensely practical Martha evi- 
dently was intimate with the Saviour, and was not 
afraid of him. When a strange person comes to your 
house you are not apt to bring your little troubles 
and bickerings to him; but Martha, being intimate 
with the Saviour, appealed to him to judge. between 
her and her sister as to whether one should sit still 
while the other was bouncing about the house incess- 
antly. This was a good time, she thought, to bring 
him on her side in regard to what had been a contro- 
versy in that house ; and she said to him, substantially, 
‘* What do you think, Master, of my sister? She never 
does anything.” Martha’s idea of the activity of life 
was doing something. 

But to what degree of familiarity had the Saviour 
attained in this family, that those sisters should bring 


the difference between them to him? He had entered. 
_into their very life. Their fears had fallen away. There 


was no difference between his soul and their souls. His 
life and their life intersphered. 

Let us look for a moment, then, at these two women 
as types of human society. There are those whose 
whole life tends to flow outward, and express itself in 
action. There are those who need to express them- 
selves. On the other hand, there are those who do not 


~ need to express themselves. There are those who want 


excitement. It is their necessity to walk, to talk, to 
see somebody, to do something. Then, tiere are those 
who think that a vacation, a mountain refuge, a rest 
by the sea, where there is nothing going on, is the 
thing of all others to be desired. 

Marthe ticked and kept time; she talked all the 
while; she was a very useful person. Hers was a 
valuable character. There is room in all the world for 
such persons. 

On the other side, Mary was reflective. She was 
full of thought, and of various thought. Above all 
things, she was hungry for the food of thought. 
Doubtless, in her own quiet way, she fulfilled the daily 
duties of practical life; as a sleep-walker, or as one 
sunk in a reverie, with all the absent-minded mysteries 
that fail to the lot of such persons. She moved in 
silence, and did little as compared with what her 
sister did. The fact was, that,if anybody came ona 
message of life-time business she hardly knew him; 
while if any one came speaking of the deep things of 
life, of soul experience, of the hereafter, instantly she 
began to open all her faculties. And when Christ 
came her thought was, ‘‘ Now I shall receive ;” and 
her heart lay open in his presence as a flower to the 
dew, or as the grass to the rain, that she mi ive 
and grow by the feeding of her soul. Being simply 
being, she was. Energetic, outwardly active, her 
sister was. In their extremes both of them were im- 
perfect; nevertheless, there is a legitimate contrast 


ward, practical realization ef work and inward rich- 
ness and growth and strength. 

There be men who look upon the sca and behold 
only the sea; and there be other men who look upon 
the sea and behold in its vapor the glorious drapery of 
the heavens. So there are men who are conscious of 
practical things, and who understand the mode of 
managing them; and they are successful men. They 
are oftentimes dry and very empty; but they are good 
men, and they are necessary ; and they are just as full 
of soul as a wheel in anironengine. Of the inexplica- 
ble, wonderful soul-element, with all its infinite ex- 
pansion in every direction, they have very little; but 
they get on. These are the men who build forts. 
They are the men who undertake and carry through 
large enterprises. They are described in the closing 


chapters of Solomon’s writings. They rise early. 
They lay up their fabrics. Their linen is white, and 
everything is right about them, so far as the exterior 
is concerned. And they are necessary to tle world. 
They are the hands, they are the feet, but they are not 
the heart, nor are they the head. 

On the other side, there are a great many recluse 
natures; and persons say, ‘‘ What do they do with 


themselves? They never scem to go out into company . 


much. I never see them on any days of visitation. I 
have talked with them and tried to draw them out as 
to what they thought of such and such a person, and I 
got no response. Sometimes I think they do not have 
any ideas. There is no outcome, no utterance from 
them. Inever knew them to arrange a plan and carry 
it out.”> Still there is something about them which is 
attractive; and the few friends with whom they are 
intimate are very much attached tothem. They have 
a great interior, and that great interior never gets @ 
fair disclosure outwardly. It never takes on the form 
of practical and efficient work. It is forevermore 
communing. If it be through the intellect that they 
commune, then they search for knowledge. They 
connect one thing and another in the chamber of 
silence, and go out in all the earth, and in every 
direction, and along the lines backward in history, 
that they may everywhere find the food that shall feed 
the’ researching intellect. But if it be through not 
the intellect, but the poetic temperament, that they 
commune, then they go up into the heavens, and 
descend into the sea, and travel with the sun round 
and round the earth; and whatever is tenuous, what- 
ever is beautiful, whatever is radiant in figure, form 
or imagination, that they penetrate. Whatever in 
action is heroic they admire. They build castles in 
the air. They populate them. They spread out strange 
battletields, where bloodless heroes encounter blood- 
less enemies. They traverse time and eternity for the 
material which they put into the silent loom that 
weaves fancies into fabrics. 

Or it may be they are heart-hungry for all that 
touches affection, and all possibilities are in their 
minds although the earth seems dull and rusty to 
them, and oftentimes the contact of those around 
about them, hard, practical, without the soft, sweet 
riches of the soul, seems foreign to them, and bruises 
them and jars them. With them life is a hungering 
life, a‘life hungering for heaven, and leading to dis- 
appointment, and they are eager when they know there 
is some disclosure of mind life, soul love, aspiration. 
Often they sit as mothers in the household. As Mary, 
when Christ was a babe, sat treasuring all those things 
which were happening, and pondering them, so they 
treasure all those things which surround the hemi- 
sphere of the soul, and ponder them. 

Now, the perfect person is one who combine: ‘Ss, in 

suitable degrees, both of these elements. There is the 
work-shop of life below, and there are the serene hills, 
the crystal domes above. They have their hours for 
meditation ; they have their hoursfor perfected being ; 
and they also have their hours for labor and for com- 
munion with men. 

Every true man is like the true Christ that is in him. 
There is something of earth with which he treads upon 
the ground, and with which he deals with things as 
they are; there are also high celestial faculties that 
commune with God and with the invisible realm; and 
the perfect character is the one which combines them 
both. 

But there are very few perfect people in this world; 
and the lineage of those who are born with a high 
moral endowment joined to an _ active tempera- 
ment seems almost at times to have run out. We go 
into a place where people are, and we find that they 
are barren. They are shallow. They. are like 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. Their con- 
versation falls on your car and it is a din, not a refresh- 
ment. 

There are others whom you see. There is no activi 
to them. There is no communication of their feelings. 
They are, as it were, living behind a mask. They 
mile faintly upon you, but they give forth nothing. 
They have a life going on within of which no man 
partakes. Hither extreme is imperfection. 

There is something in you ordinarily that will give 
you the key-note to-almost every person that you meet 
—not only the key-note, but the pass-key—and we are 
to interpret each other in life along the line of our in- 
telligence of one another, whatever it may be. You 
will never have charity or compassion for men’s faults 
until you feel that you know just what those faults are. 
I know discreet ministers, refined, pure, noble-hearted 
men, who, if once they could go into an old-fashioned 
camp-meeting revival, and foam at the mouth and 
writhe in every fantastic way until they knew their 
failing and: their weakness, would be improved. It 
would take the stiffness out of them. I knowpreachers 
who would not have been as successful as they are in 
saving souls if it had not been for some such experi- 
ence. Itisagreat thing. The Master of our salva- 


tion was tried in every point, in every faculty, as we 
are—tried until he knew what the stress of men is— 
tried, without sin, without yielding, but tried; and, 
where charity is concerned, the consciousness of hav- 
ing in some point a common experience of all the faults 
of men leads you to have compassion on them when 
you find that they have those faults. When you Have 
fallen into sin, and know just how you feel about it, 
you have the key-note by which to interpret how your 
neighbor feels, or should feel; and it makes you char- 
itable toward him. And persons that are all activity, 
and persons that are all recluse, silent and meditative, 
ought to have enough in themselves to form an easy 
intercommunication, so that they shall accept one an- 
other. 

The church should also have precisely the same 
thing. No church has any perfect members in it; and 
too often church people associate themselves together, 
like with like, the intensely zealous with the intensely 
zealous, and the extremely intelligent with the ex- 
tremely intelligent ; but we are all of us so imperfect 
that we need somebody else, here and there; for it 
takes about ten or fifteen persons to make one, and fill 
up all his deficiencies. ‘‘ Receive ye one another.” 
The imaginative are to take the practical, the practi- 
cal are to take the imaginative, end both are to-re- 
joice in the rich-souled silence of others; and let those 
who are given to a life of meditation look with tolera- 
tion upon persons who have the art of developing and 
giving out into life. God receives them all and uses 
them all. 

One word more. Let those who mourn because 
they have been set apart to be thinkers, and to dwell 
in the solitude of their own genius, and who look out 
and wish that they might be active, remember that 
perhaps they are more active than they know. The 
soul is more active thin the body. Thoughts beat 
around about the brain more lively than the blood 
flows through the arteries. Do you not know that the 
best and largest work that ever is done in this world is 
done in silence? Do you not know that the sea, when 
the storm drives it against the massive rock, and 
wave,after wave comes splitting in, and thunders its 
wrath, does nothing? Its immense power is wasted. 
It builds nothing. It destroys nothing. 

But go into the meadow over which birds sing, and 
out of which grass and all flowers spring. The silent 
attraction of all those roots is a greater power than all 
the steam engines on the face of the earth; and they 
are perfectly silent. Or, go into the forest. There 
is no measure of gigantic power which is comparable 
with the strength which is developed in its internal 
tubes. It is not measurable by all the machinery on 
earth. And yet itis silent. 

W hei Raphael was dead the last picture which he had 
painted was the Transfiguration ; and they carried it 
at the head of the precession at his burial. That pict- | 
ure said nothing. It did nothing. It returned from 
his tomb, and was hung upon the wall. And in its 
muteness, its inactivity, simply because it was full of 
the majesty and beauty of the Saviour, that picture 
has thrown a regent influence out. Dead though it 
be, and painted on canvas, it has penetrated every 
generous soul. It has gone from nation to nation— 
for beauty speaks in every language. Its silence has 
been more than all the eloquence of the Forum; and 
the joy and peace that it has given, what tongue can 
tell? God knows, and I could form some slight con- 
ception of it as now and then I have glanced at the 
work of some great artist that has lifted me out af 
time, and into the real life of eternity. 

Activity? Yes. Thereis the buzzing telbanie It 
has turned out its thousands of yards of cotton every 
day. It is avery noble thing, doing a great deal of 
good. But yonder, off against the rocky shore, on 
the dangerous reefs, stands the light-house. It neither 
spins nor turns a single wheel. All day long the lazy 
thing suns itself; and all night long it simply stands 
shining. But far off, beyond its own vision, are ships 
that come toward the shore; and they sce its light; 
and they know where the rock, the shoal and the dan- 
ger are; and they pass on and make their port in 
safety. It has no trumpet, it does not speak, it sends 
out nothing but simply a light; and ten thousand 
ships are blessed by it. 

Let us see to it that the source of activity, the soul 
life, is fed and kept full. Let those who are full- 
souled, if it may be, give forth also some streams of 
active benevolence in their life. But if you can take 
only one, if you must separate them, take the princi- 
pal, the nobler one. 

So may God bring us by and by together with a 
more perfect intelligence of each other. Oh, the 
blinding mists that separate us! Oh, the short cords 
of life that bind us! Oh, the penury of that which is 
got, and the wealth of that which is lost! Ob, the 
superabundance of that which is bad in our lives! 
But we are going quickly through it, and shall soon 
appear in Zion and before God, and shall know even 
as we are known. 
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NOBLE INSTANCES OF SELF-SACRI- 
FICE. 

In the daily experience of life we so often 
meet with what is mean and selfish that we 
are apt to credit our common humanity with 
a greater share of bad than of good qualities. 
It is reassuring, therefore, to find now and 
again in the diversified chapter of accidents 
that make up life, some example of unquali- 
fied self-abnegation, of willing self-sacrifice, 
that is not shaken in its resolution even in 
sight of death. The following is one of such. 
The ‘‘Cypriau”’, commanded by Captain John 
Alexander Strachan, left Liverpool on Thurs- 
day, October 13, for the Mediterranean. Not 
long after setting out she encountered a 
heavy gale, which gradually increased to a 
perfect hurricane. On the following day, 
after all her steering-gear had been carried 
away, and one boiler tube having burst, she 
became unmanageable, and was driven ashore 
on the coast of Carnarvonshire. There were 
on board twenty-eight persons, including one 
poor lad, a ‘‘stowaway,” who had, as the 
term implies, managed to conceal himself 
among the ship’scargo before starting, ready 
to take whatever reception should be ac- 
corded him when discovered by thesailors— 
that is, if hunger and thirst did not in the 
meantime drive him to forestall discovery. 
Before the ship struck, what life-belts were 
on board were distributed among the crew, 
one being reserved for Captain Strachan; 
and one after another the crew had plunged 
into the boiling surf, to be hurried by it to 
the shore, as affording the only chance of 
saving their lives. The captain remained to 
the last, and was about to follow the example 
of the others, when his eye fell for the first 
time on the poor shivering ‘* stowaway,” 
whom terror had driven forth from his hid- 
ing-place. But the captain at that moment 
had no word of anger or blame for the little 
waif. Taking up the life-belt intended for 
himself, he fastened it securely round the lad, 
bidding him leap into the sea; he himself 
following, but without a life-belt. The poor 
boy was carried safely to the shore; the 
noble-hearted man perished. Let us hope 
there still are in the world, in Addison's 
phrase, *‘troops of heroes’’ that can thus 
** undistinguished die.” 
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MR. JAMESS ‘‘PORTRAIT OF A 
LADY.” 


What the London “* Athenceeum”’ says about it. 

This so-called ‘‘ portrait of a lady” is left 
unfinished just at the point where some really 
decisive and emlightening strokes begin to be 
possible. It may, of course, be wrong to 
ussume that the portrait to which the title 
refers is that of the heroine. Thereare other 
ladies in the story of whom we form a far 
clearer conception than of Isabel Osmond. 
For example, there is her friend Miss Stack- 
pole, the lady correspondent of the New York 
‘‘Interviewer,” who is really an admirable 
representative of the literary lady—hard- 
headed and tender-hearted, shrewd and naive, 
unconventional to the verge of scandal, yet 
as ignorant of evil as a child. There is 
Isabel’s aunt, Mrs. Touchett, who ‘‘ agrees to 
differ” from her husband, and lives, more 
Americano, in Italy when she is not at New 
York or on the way between the two, the 
husband being domiciled wholly in England. 


There are, indeed, portraits of ladies enough 


and clear enough; the only one who is not 


' portrayed so as to make the reader under- 


stand her isthe heroine. This may be a bit 
of mystification on Mr. James’s part; if so, it 
can only be said that it is not a novelist’s 
business to mystify his readers, certainly not 
at thislength. That he has aimed at brevity 
may sometimes excuse an author for being 
obscure; but obscurity through three long 
volumes is unpardonable. Mr. James sins in 
a small matter of style. He has taken to 
coining and using some very awkward words. 
‘*Modicity”” as the noun of moderate, ‘*sup- 
erurban” of a house on a hill above a town, 
‘‘fine” in the sense of clever (French fin), are 
not desirable additions to the language. Nor 


does the epithet ‘‘weary”’ as applied to the 


brickwork of an old house add much to the 
picture. When we read of ‘‘doors perched 
upon little ‘stoops’ of red stone, which 
deseended sidewise to the street,”’ we are dis- 
posed to smile alike at the ingenuity with 
which the writer repudiates one term belong- 
ing to the English of the United States, and 
the simplicity with which he adopts another. 
To revert once more to general criticism: 
there is no doubt that reticence is a virtue in 
@ novelist, but it may be carried too far, and 
this Mr. James, from a feeling, probably, of 
repugnance for the gushing and sensational, 
seems to have done. He should remember 
that much of human life cannot be painted in 
‘‘tertiary”’ tints, and that if he wishes to be a 
master inthe art of portraying it he must 
furnish his box with some stronger colors, 
and lay them on boldly. 
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Croquettes, Oysters, &c. 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Mottoes, Bridal 
and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the 
most reasonable terms. 
Aiso, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 
Table Linen. 


Sc White or Colored Waiters sent as desired. 


JAMES THOMPSON 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER. 


@ 


ALWars ON HAND, 
Pilsbury’s Best Minnesota 
And all other CHOICE BRANDS OF FLOUR. 


The Best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods 


OF ALL KINDS, 
And a general assortment of 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
Orders called for and promptly delivered. 


121 Atlantic Avenue, cor. Henry Street. 


TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure comfort by 
wearing Boo he 


tsand Shoes made on t 


McComber Patent Last 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes can be, Call or write to 

F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, NY. 


Burt’s Shoes 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for their IDlustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by ee or ex- 


TURKISH & RUSSIAN 


BATHS, 
$4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- 
matiam, Neuralyia, Malarial Diseases, Sleepless- 
ness, and kindred affections. They purify he 
blood, equalize the circulation, strengthen the mus- 
clesand beautify the complexion. 


— 


1839. 18ss1. 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


Fulton St., 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 

Axminster, mM oquettes, Wiltons, 

Velwets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 

LAOE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
|HARDENBERCH & CO. 


ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


ve 


The 
Union, an 


Stoves and Fire-Place Hea 
Grates, Portable and Station 


| put up in the most workman Lae: A large 
Brass ta, ods, etc 


variety of 
530 Fulten Street, near Flatbush Ave.,s 
BROOKLYN, Y. 


Pure Curted Hair Mattresses, Live 


** New 


Tue = ped 
oRKING 


REMINGTON? 


“SEWING MACHINE. 


Adapted to all kinds of work, and 
every Machine guaranteed, 
Address, for Ulnstrated Catalogue, Sewing Mae 


chine Department, 


E, REMINGTON & SONS, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


CHICKERING 
PIANO. 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT 
CHICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 
ALL COMPETITORS in its MANY POINTS OF EX- 
CELLENCE OVER ALL. It has NO 8'°PERIOR 
NOR EQUALIN THE WORLD. Thisis ONLY 
PIANO ACTION that is INSENSIBLE TO \TMOS- 
PHERIC CHANGES. 

Send for Circular and Price Liat. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to views our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!! 


and ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY 
or cash. Instalments receiv 
DID ORG ANS, 845.850, up. MAG- 
NIFICENT \.oct. BOSE WOOD Pianos.stool 
and Cover.onl $190. Warranted 6 years. I1- 
New York. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nes. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimer . 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Pianos have always received ase 

H Award for their “ stic TouvoH,” 

INGING QuaLiry, “Denicacy and 

some or Tong,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte, 


WAREROOMS: 


open | 94 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and 11th Sts., 


NEW YORK, 


Planos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXTV., No. 26. 


Farm and Garde 


One object of The Ciristian Union ia to Gos- 
pelize all the incustrial fonctions of life. 


| ments of the case. They would exercise pru- ‘round the roots in summer, and plants thus/ says: ‘‘ The preservation of food and the less 
| dence and caution, and nothing would be done treated will grow on tolerably well through a 
thoughtlessly. With most farmers it seems to severe drought. Another great benefit: as the 
be a very different thing in their way of con- niuich rots it gives ex icily the food required 


ducting affairs. They are fariuers who work 


for the growth of tic plant. Shrubs and trees 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. | without trying to bring the same faculties to | When set out inavery poor soilif well mulched 
The interests of agricuitvure deserve more atten- | their assistance which they would call into! will grow moderately without manure, al- 
| use if they wereto embark in any other en-! thou:t alittle of the latter annually spread 


tion the Governiient than they have 
ceived, The farms of the United St 
homes and employment for more than o 
people, and furnish much the largest , 
exports. Asthe Governmeit lights our 
the protection of mariners and the benefit « 
merce, x0 it should gire to the tiller of the sow wie 
lights of practical science and experience. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


CHEMISTRY IN FARMING. 

It is profitable, now and then, to eon- 
sider the relations of science to agricult- 
ure. The fact is coming to be recognized 
that the man who best understands these 
relations, otherthings being equal, stands 
the best chance to succeed in this pursuit. 
The value of a knowledge of agricultural 
chemistry will not be questioned by an 
intelligent man. ‘‘ Chemistry,” says the 
‘Prairie Farmer,” Chicago, has assist- 
ed the farmer in a varicty of ways. It is 
true that few farmers, if they have had the 
special training necessary, have the time 
and means at hand to pursue original in- 
vestigations in the science of chemistry; 
but because they cannot do this it does 
not follow that they are not generally 
benefited by it. Of course it would be 
well for every head of a farm to be both 
theorctically and practically acquainted 
with agricultural chemistry, but since 
this is not practicable, the next best thing 
is for them to avail themselves of the 
labors of those who make it a study and 
profession, which they can easily do by 
reading the published accounts of their 
investigations. 

“One important lesson which chemistry 
has taugltis how to feed our soils. This 
result was reached by ascertaining what 
elements are stored up in plant growth. 
This was accomplished by chemical an- 
alysis. By ascertaining the constituent 
elements of our different food plants, it 
follows that a soil to produce these plants 
must contain the same elements in the 
right proportion; that to maintain the 
proper fertility of the soil there must be 
restored to it annually the amount of 
these elements removed in the crops. 

Chemistry also comes tothe aid of the 
farmer in determining the food value and 
digestibility of feeding stuffs for his 
stock, enabling him to compound rations 
which shall be economical and at the 
same time sufficient for the purpose for 
which the animals are kept. Hitherto 
there has been too much guess-work in 
cattle feeding; in fact, it has been mostly 
guess-work. It has been done without 
any regard tothelaws of animal nutrition, 
and with no consideration of the kind and 
quality.of work required for the produc- 
tion of flesh, fat or work. For the little 
light we have upon the subject we are 
indebted mainly to German and French 
investigators, though something has been 
accomplished in this direction at the ex- 
periment stations of the United States.” 


THINKING ON THE FARM. 

A writer in the ‘‘ Farmers’ Review” 
sharply, yet justly, criticises farmers for 
their lack of intelligent thinking. We 
so thoroughly believe that there should 
be a great deal of thinking on the farm 
that we present his ideas to our readers: 

‘It is somewhat surprising that men who 
are seemingly methodical about matters of 
another kind have so little method in their 
system of farmiug. They seem to give it but 
little thought. They plant corn in this field, 
and sow wheat in that one, simply because it 
is most convenient to do so, not because these 
fields have any special adaptation for the 
crops they attempt to raise from them. If 
they were to engage in mercantile business 
they would quite naturally look at each trans- 
action from different standpoints. They 
would consider well before making purchases. 
They would aim to purchase of reliable par- 
ties and where they could buy to the best ad- 
vantage. They would consider well, before 


_ buying, the needs and demands of their cus- 


tomers. They would endeavor to buy only in 
such quantities as would meet the require- 


higher, and so on till all are well covered. Do 


terprise. 
ther than intelligently. 


They seem to work instinctively | ont in a ring drawn from a perpendicular line 


dropped from the end of the widest branches 


‘*T have too much regard for the farmerto tothe ground, and of a foot or two broad be- 
2 willing to see him go on in this mechanical , yond this, will much accelerate the growth. 


way. He ought not to consider that others 


who have gone before him have thought cut. NO TES FROM Kr Pp. ROE'S SMALL- 


ali the problems of the business. 
thinking for each one todo. They are not in 


a groove, though, from the manner in which | days during the winter; if left until spring 


most farming is carried on, the most farmers 


seem to take it for granted that they are. Pelleckod 
SucL men as Johnson and Farnus, and scores | 


of others, who have tought over their work, | 


who have broken Joose from the cut and dried 
system, aud have worked intelligently aud 
brought the wisdom of common sense and 
good judgment to their assistance. ought 
prove to those not accustomed to thiak inuc | 
about their farm work that it pays to do so. 


There is | 


, wood and causing rot. 
/really no cause to remove large branches if 


FRUIT FARMS. 
Trinoaing fruit trees may be done on mild 


when the buds start the growth is apt to be 
When large brauchea are removed 
the scar should be smoothed and painted over 
with a solution of shellac dissolved in alcohol. 
This prevents moisture from penetrating the 
There should be 


thetree has been properly cared for; it is a 
‘simple matter to stop a shoot by pinching 
| when young, and so regulating the growth as 


**] would not be severe in my strictures on | desired. Strong shoots should not be per- 


the farming class, but a good deal of close | nitted to flourish at the expense of weaker 


observation has convinced me that no other | 
men are so little given to using brains in, 
their business. They let others think for) 
them, and when others have thought for 
them they are too slow about using the. 
thought to any practical purpose. The sci- 
entific aspect of farming seems to have but 
little attraction for them. If they could be. 
made to realize that in an intelligent knowl- | 
edge of the.science of the soil and of the. 
productions it gives them lies a vast amount 
of benefit they would not skip the ‘ scientific | 
corner’ of the agricultural paper, as so many 
do. To grow crops intelligently and proifit- 
ably requires ‘a knowledge of the soil and 
what it is capable of producing, and of the | 
nature and needs of different plants. Until 
we understand this we are in a great measure 
working on a kind of *‘ hearsay” system. | 
We don’t want to plant corn on sward) 
ground simply because our fathers did, but 
we Want to understand why it is advisable to 
doso. Wedon't want to do anything about 
the farm because it is customary to do so, 
but because intelligent thinking has con- 
vinced us that it is the proper thing to do 
after considering the qualifications of the 
soil and the requirements of the crop we 
plant. We want to know what our farms 
lack and how to supply that lack. We want 
to look at the matter from all sides, as the 
merchant does, and not ‘ go it blind.’ ”’ 


FROM THE MAIL. 

[The editor of thia department will be giad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries. } 
Farmand Garden Editor: 

I have recently bought a small piace in the coun- 
try, not far from the city, and I want to make some 
changes in the shubbery and shade trees. Can 
you give me any general directions on transplant- 
ing large shubs and trees? 

CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, 

—The following rules will meet your re- 
quirements: 

First. Trees and shrubs may be transplant- 
ed with success if taken from a poor soil to a 
better one; but the reverse is doubtful, more 
especially if the soil where growing is consid- 
erably richer than the one to which the shrubs 
or trees are to be removed. 

_ Second. In taking them up preserve an 
abundance of roots, and particularly those of 
the smallest size—for it is these and not the 
larger ones that drawin nourishment from 
the ground—and at the same tigate careful 
not to hack, split or bruise thenf- 

Third. Trim the tree or shrub rather more 
than enough to correspond with the loss of 
roots in taking it up. 

Fourth. Dig the hole where to be reset at 
least one foot broader and six inches deeper 
than the roots are to be placed, then fill up 
this depth to a level of the lower roots, spread 
each one out at full length by itself and cover 
the whole. Some roots grow higher than 
others. The lower ones should be first spread 
out and covered with earth, then the next 


this to the same depth that they originally 
stood. When finished tread the earth down 
hard all around.. If the soil be poor, now 
spread manure two or three inches thick 
around the plant, and at least two feet broader 
than the ring of the roots. 

Fifth. Early in spring mulch four or five 
inches thick with straw, coarse hay, or leaves 
of trees. If these are not te be had, chips or 
fine brush of trees will do pretty well; but 
thick sod turned down on the grass side is 


' barous. 
_topdressing of stable manure, spreading it 


better. This covering preserves the moisture 


ones. An cquality should be maintained, and 


& great amount of winter pruning will be 
avoided. The indiscriminate hacking and 
slashing that is annually indulged in under 
the pretense of winter pruning is simply bar- 
In the Fall we give the trees a liberal 


over the ground to a distance beyond the ex- 
treme end of the branches. The fibrous roots 


which take up and assimilate the food are sit- 


uated at some distance from the trunk, and it 
is wasteful to throw the manure immediately 
around it, as I have many times seen done. 


| Occasionally, early in the spring, we apply 
unleached wood ashes in like manner. 


The Peach Borer.—There -is quite a large 
number of peach trees on this farm which 


| have some immense crops of fine, handsome 


fruit with very little care and attention. 
They are never pruned, and receive no other 
manuring than that given to the small fruits 
which grow among them, for the ground is 
closely cropped. I think I am safe in saying, 


however, that they possess entire immunity 


from that most destructive enemy, the peach 


tree borer. The extirpation of this pest is}. 


the only work we find time to give the trees, 
and itis most faithfully and thoroughly done. 
An experienced man makes this his special 
work every Fall and spring, and he performs 
itin this manner: The soil is removed from 
around the collar of the tree, when traces 
of the grub may be seen by the exudation oc 
gum from the bark where it has entered. 
This is cleaned away and along sharp-pointed 
wire is pushed into the hole and the grub 
killed. It is sometimes necessary to cut away 
asmall portion of the outer part of the tree 
to trace the borer, and all cutting should be 
done cleanly with a sharp knife. If any 
cocoons are found they should, of course, be 
destroyed. The space around the base of the 
tree is filled up with sifted coal ashes, or 
wood ashes may be used. It is surprising 
how many are destroyed in this way. 

Currant and Gooseberry bushes may now 
be trimmed, and old neglected bushes brought 
into shape for producing a vigorous growth 
of new wood next season. The red and 
white currants bear fruit on two-year-old 
wood, on spurs produced abundantly on the 
sides of the main stems. These main stems 
or leaders should be shortened annually to 
cause them to develop side spurs. If this is 
not done one-half the length of the leading 
shoots will be bare of spurs. Take off 
about one-third, and cut out the old and un- 
productive wood. Also cut out all the young 
sucker shoots, except those needed for renew- 
ing the leaders or main stems. From six to 
eight vigorous leading stems are suflicient. 
The black currant bears its fruit on the pre- 
vious year’s wood, and the pruning, therefore, 
is confined mostly to thinning. out. They 
should not be cut back, as in the case of the 
red and white varieties. When branches be- 
come too coarse and tall it is better to cut 
them out altogether, as shortening would re- 
sult in the production of thick bunches 
of laterals. The aim of the pruner should 
be to secure a regular supply of annual shoots 
all over the bush since the principal crop is 
borne on such wood rather than on spurs. 

H. G. CoRneEy. 
CORN WALL-ON-THE-Hvupson, N. Y. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

—Every farmer ought to have a supply of 
ice to use during the hot months of summer. 
It is indispensable both on the ground of eom- 
fort and of economy. The ‘ Agriculturist”’ 


frequent cooking required, and consequent — 
saving of fuel, will go far toward meeting the 

expense of providing ice, if it does not more 
than cover it.” It is not a difficult matter 


for every family in the country to have plenty 
of ice at small cost, and we can tell any 
reader, who wants to know, how to get it. 
—A good many farmers and country residents 
pay one of their heaviest taxes to the weather. 
They pay this tax by leaving wagons, plows, 
harrows, rakes, trowels, spades, and other 
implements exposed to dews and rains and 
sun, by which they become weak ard useless 
twice as quick as they wonld with good usage 
und proteetion. That is, fifty per cent. of 
their actual value is lost. It cannot be other- 
wise, unless care is exercised, for dew is very 
destructive to all wood, and sun-cracks admit 
rain and moisture to the interior fibers to 
work injury there. If you do not believe 
this, try keeping your tools and implements 
under cover and protected from the weather, 
and see if they do not last enough longer to 
pay for the trouble. A few boards or a 
straw cover is better than nothing. 
—The editor sits at his desk and looks 
out at Washington Square, which is green 
with grass and fullof busy birds and cheer- 
ful children, and wonders what snow would 
look like if it should ever come again. Yet he 
thinks it may come again, and when it does 
the following description of a cheap snow 
plow will be useful. Cut the description out 
and save it for the time when thé path to the 
barn is blockaded and your wife hus lost her 
arctics. ‘‘A cheap and easy way tomake a 
snow plow is to take two boards, from twelve 
to fifteen inches wide and four feet long, nail 
the two ends together and spread the other 
ends thirty inches apart, making them the 
shape of a V; confine them in-place with 
boards nailed across the top, and by a board 
across the end four or five inches narrower 
than the sides, so if the path is not perfectly 
smooth it will) not catch the stones; {near 
the front end an iron bolt should be placed 
across to hitch the horse to; on the top 
should be fastened a box for the driver to sit 
on, and the plow is complete. The labor is 
80 simple and the cost so small that there is 
no excuse for a fariuer being without a snow 
plow.”’—Mass. Plowman. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE : 
FOR AGED PERSONS. 
I have found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
te act very kindly in aged persons. 
TOLEDO, O. M. H. M. D. 


ig Awerican Agriculturist 


ENCLISH OR CERMAN. 
Oa. “41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposite Astor Place.) 


HOME AND FARM. 


A Semi-monthly Record for Farmers. 


FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES, 


Agents’ Outfit, and our new and Attractive Premiituu 
Catalogue. 


Addresss, 


Home and Farm, 


Care B, F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FARMERS’ REVIEW, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 

deals especially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
farming. Its weekly crop reports are compiled 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents in 
the field. Its market reports and commercial re- 
views of farm products have been proven remark- 
ably accurate and valuable. It takes strong anti- 
monopoly ground. Price $1.50 per year. 


lendid new Catalogue of Trees, Plants, Seeds, 
new Gra Fruits free. Specimen copy 
of the 


free. Extra inducements to Club Agents and thore 

t instructor (new on 

and d, 25c ddress, 


grow and market; post-pai . Add 
PURDY, of Palmyra, ¥ 
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Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 

The settlement of the railway war 
seems to be indefinitely postponed, the 
proposition to leave the matter of differ- 
ential rates in dispute to an arbitrator 
for decision, made by Mr. Vanderbilt, 
not having been accepted by the mana- 
gers of the other trunk lines in interest, 
the attempt to reach a mutual agree- 
ment fails. The continuance of the con- 
troversy, and of the competition grow- 
ing out of it, is very damaging to the 
railroads, and is exerting a marked in- 
fluence on the markets for securities. If 
there was freight for all of the roads, 
perhaps an understanding could be 
reached, but the East-bound freight 
traffic is very much diminished this year 
from last, owing to the smaller crop, in 
part, but more immediately to the con- 
tinued maintenance of high prices for 
breadstuffs and for leading articles for 
expert, in produce, which restrict 
foreign shipments, and blockade our 


whole agricultural interests. The 
only relief to this state of things 
will probably be in a break in the 
high prices thus manipulated, which 
will immediately find a response in re- 
newed shipping activity, both in internal 
and ocean freights, provided such break 
does not come too late. The English 
markets are being very readily. and 
extensively supplied with bread-stuffs 
and corn from European countries, 
which under ordinary circumstances 
would be drawn from our reserves. 
This diminished foreign traffic reacts on 
every other interest and _ industry, 
through the curtailment of our gold im- 
ports and the consequent stringency of 
money, 2nd may in the end prove more 
disastrous than wethink. It is already 
having a marked effect on the prices of 
securities in our own markets, for Wall 
Street is the most sensitive and vulner- 
able point of our whole system, and 
always takes the brunt of a reaction be- 
fore other interests feel it, and this first 
admonition may be the fore-shadow- 
ing of a more general depression. Our 
banks and our general internal trade are 
in ahealthycondition, but this blockade 
of our great primal trade movement, if per- 
sisted in, is far-reaching and very threat- 
ening Theverysmall offering ot Govern- 
ent bonds forredemption this week, is in- 
marked contrast to the liberal supply of- 
fered last weck Wednesday, and clearly 
goes to prove the unceriainty of relying 
on a steady inflow of bonds to the United 
States Treasury as a means of drawing 
out regularly the steadily accumulating 
funds which are swelling our national 

he money market for the week has 
proved as stringent on the average as for 
any previous week of the month, yet 
there are reasons for believing that the 
banks are, in part, relieved of the pres- 
sure that they have had to bear during 
the autumn season. The bank state- 
ment of this week indicates an unmis- 
takable accumulation of deposits in our 
banks. The increase for the week in the 
deposit line is about $2,000,000, made up 
of specie principally, which makes an 
improvement in the reserve of about 
$1,500,000. The effect of this inflow 
was not felt until Friday, when money 
eased to 6 per cent., and was, on Satur- 
day. as low as 3 per cent. at the close. 

he market for stocks has been very 


feverish, and at times extremely heavy, 


with a decline ranging from 8 per cent. 
to 12 per cent. There seems to have 
been no efforts made by the larger capi- 
talists to sustain any of their —— 
stocks, so that the tendency develo a 
very great momentum because of the 
constant liquidation of long stock by in- 
vestors and outside holders. It looked 
at the close as if this tendency had 
nearly spent itsclf for the time. 


ALONZO FOLLETT 


No 9 Wall St., 


Negotiations of Prime Com- 
mercial paper at Low Rates 
Does not solicit and will not 
take hold of any but concerns 
whose paper is Ar, | 


Banking and Finaneial. 


‘We have just issued a pamphlet, copies 
of which can be obtained at our office, 
giving an account of the completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway to 
Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy 
R. R., forming the connection between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and its allied 
lines west, southwest and northwest. 


The company are now ready to sell the 
$2,000,000 six per cent. bonds of 1911, 
issued on the completed road to Newport 
News. Price par and accrued interest. 
The net earnings of the road over oper- 
ating expenses for the nine months of 
1881 have been at the rate of about 
$850,000 for the year; or more 
than three times the amount neces- 
sary to meet the interest on the Pur- 
chase Money Funding Bonds and the 
bonds of Series A, and considerably 
more than double the amount required 
to meet the interest on these and on the 
#2,000,000, Bonds of 1911. 


The earnings for this period have been 
to a large extentfrom the local business 
of the road alone, and without any con- 
tribution to the business to be derived 
from the opening of the Elizabethtown, 
Lexington and Big Sandy connection and 
the extension to Newport News, which 
must largely increase its net earnings the 
coming year. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 

CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND SECURITIES furnished 
ab vate In 
Cc TAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies ng lines under construction, 
and their bonds purchased or negotiated 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS corducted for 
States, Counties, Towns and ‘Cities, and for Railroad 
Com ies and other 
Ww CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivérs or 


Ww an B AND SELL INVESTMENT SECU- 
RITIES on Commission. 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest-paying investments. 
and other information furnished on ap- 


plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO, 


B 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Tesue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN PART OF THE WORLD 
w and make 
Tranafers of Money on Europe, etc. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


BBOTT ACADEMY... 
Andover, Maes, 
The winter opens on Thursday, January 5. For 
admission or further information apply to 
PHILENA McKEEN, Principal. 


BAROMETER 


Compasses and Telescupes.. R. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. Send 
for Dlustrated Priced Catalogue, and mention 
this peper in writing to us. 


Microscopes, Opera Glasses, 


Safety Fund Insurance. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 
Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 


Total Assets, Jan, l, 
1881, - - - - - $1,557,486 83 


Ail policies of this Company are now issued under 
the New York Safety Fund Law. 
PETER NOTTMAN, President. | 
HOMAS F. GOODRICH, Secr etary. 


A POPULAR INVESTMENT 
$2,500,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed : 


PREFERRED RAILWAY STOGK. 


50,000 SHARES 


OF THE CAPITAL STOCK OF THE 


CINCINNATI, VIRGINIA 
and CAROLINA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 


of the par yalue of $100 per ehare, are offered 
by the un¢ersigned at $50 per share, with guarantee 
by the MUTUAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, of six per cent. per annum on said 
subscription price for six years, payable semi- 
annually, January and July, at and by the said 
Mutual Trust Company in New York City, 
and its agei Cies, 

The CINCINNATI, VIRGINIA and CAROLINA 
Railroad, with its connections, will make an AIR 
LINE from CINCINNATI to GHARLESTON. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, etarting at WADSBORO 
NORTH CAROLINA, running northwest through 
SALISBURY, WILKESBORO and JEFFERSON. 
North Carolina, through MARION, VIRGINIA, 
and north through WEST VIRGINIA to CHAR 
LESTON, KANAWHA CO., making a line of 300 
miles. The whole distance through a section ot 
the country rich in agricultural and mineral pro- 
ducts, snch as coal, iron, copper, cotton, tobacco. 
corn and wheat. The gross earnings of the road, 
when finished, will average over TEN THOUSAND 
($10,000) DOLLARS per mile. This will give gross 
earnings of three millions ($3,000,000) doliars r 
year which will yieid large and remunerative divi- 
dends to the stockholders. 


Subscriptions to the stock will be received at the 


| office of the Company, 39 Broadway, New York, or 


by the 


MUTUAL TRUST CO., 


No. 115 Broadway, New York. 


Ful! information will be sent on application to the 


company. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
AND 
WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
HAVE. 


WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 


Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 
aud price-list. 


4 The Pope Manufacturing Co, 


G19 Washington Street, 
STON, Mass. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT WATER CLOSETS 


77, Palace Hotel, 
Baldwin 


| 


6% Bonds. 


A limited amount of 
solidated Bonds of the 


South Carolina Raitway 


the st Coie 


for Sale. These Bonds have forty 
years to run trom their dat:, Oct i, 
1880. They ber interest at the rate | 
of 6 per cent.. payabic semi-anaually 
in New York C:>“eston, S. C 


The tota: issue of these Bond 


amounts to $5,000,000 on 243 miles 
of road. The price of the. bonds is 


102'% and accrued interest. 


For further information and for the 


bonds apply to 
Fohn S. Barnes, 
No. 18 Wall Street 


Chase & Higginson, 


24 Pine Street, 


HAND SOME 


A VERY AMUSING GAME! 


wes. JEREMIAH 


The Game is finely gotten up 
beth inside and out. Elegant 
Colored Lithograph Cover on 
hox. 


PRACTICAL 
ETIQUETTE. 

Piain, Sensi- 
ble, Keliabic, 
and most practical work Bias 
uvery YOUNG MAN AND Wom- 


The best arran 
ever written. 


question that can ay arise 
customs of good society is answered in it. 


7 

Of Cities, 
instructive / 

and 

interesting 
Teaching the Location, Populati.c and General Infu 
mation of all the leading citicsof the United States 
FIFTY CENTS EACH, or all three to one address, 

3%, postpaid. DOMES PUBLISHING CO., 
ENTS WANTED. 459 W/ Harrison St., Chicage 


RFSEAT sOUR CHAIRS. 
e ber Chair Sea 
leather finish (brown, green 
or maroon), may be fasten - 
chair with brass- 


ted on receipt of paper pat- 
tern with price and 6c. post- 
awe per ecat. Small sample 
for 3c. tamnp. Strong and 
Nails l0c. per 
seat, 


HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT CO., 
24 Washington St., Boston. 


SOLD BY THE TRADE. 


= = raphy. 


“THE CANOE AND THE CAMERA,” 
In a recent number of the The Christian Union the author of the above named 
article very happily describes his success with 
WALKER’S POCKET CAMERA, 


fe These instrnments are always furnished with complete-accessories and full in- 
ee == structions, enabling any person of common intelligence to master the art of Photog- 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER—CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


RocHEstTER, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1881. 


Walker’s Pocket Camera and its accessories constitute a marvel of mechanical ingenuity. It reduces 
a whole photographic outfit to the very minimum of bulk. Every part, down tothe most hidden detail, 
shows the highest skil! of contrivance and the most thorough workmanship. 

It so happily overcomes the difficulties of manipulation that any careful person, who will faithfally 
follow the directions, although without previous experience, may be satisfactorily succeseful from the 


very start. 


S. A. LATTIMORE. 


ROCHESTER ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


RocHEsTER, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1881. 


Walker's Pocket Camera is a marvel of compactness and excellent workmanship, and does its work in 
a surprisingly beautiful and perfect way. I have used it umder all sorts of difficulties, and the more I use 


it the better [ like it. 


adapted to a variety of other cses, as occasion requires. 


It is invaluable to any one who wishes to preserve tine landscapes, and may be 


In brief, it is perfectly satisfactory. 
MYRON ADAMS. 


Send ten cents for sample Photograph and Catalogue. 


WILLIAM H. WALKER, 


Box A 200, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Size 32x48. Printed on heavy paper and ready for 


NOT BEGIN THE 


vithuts BLACKBOARD in your 8.8 mt is by far the CHEAPEST in the market. 
trates 


use. 
to any minister or 8. 8. Superintendent. 
with it, Price, per year, $3.00; 6 months, $1.75; 3 months, $1.00. Address LAUER & YOST, 
Mention this 


International 3. 8. Lessons. 6@ Trial copy mailed 
Do not fail to send for one; you will be delighted 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 
q TWO LeIDAY 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIV., No. 


Publisher's Department. 


é New YORE, DECEMBER 28, 1881. 


Boston Orrice: W. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 

Cuicaeo Orrice: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. 


FROM THE PUBLISHER. 


Some of our readers who have taken 
exception to the advertising cover, which 
we have been obliged toe add to the pa- 
per during the last two months, will no 
doubt be glad to see that we return this 
week to our original form, and many 
others, who have told us in their letters 
that an index was all that was lacking 
to make the ‘‘ Christian Union” entirely 
satisfactory to them, will find their want 
supplied on the last two pages of this 
issue. So far as is possible we are al- 
ways happy to meet the reasonable wants 
of our subscribers. We believe, our- 
selves, that the index is a valuable addi- 
tion to this week’s paper, and in fact to 
the entire volume terminating with this 
number. 


We shall signalize the beginning of 
the new volume next week by substitut- 
ing anew heading for that which has 
stood at the head of the paper for five or 
six years. The general style of the let- 
ters remains the same, but the lines 
which have given the present title a too 
ornamental appearanee have been re- 
moved and the letters themselves some- 
what lightened. The general effect is 
more pleasing, more harmonious with 
the character of the paper, and we think 
will be more satisfactory to our readers. 


Subscriptions continue to flow in 
upon us almost more rapidly than we are 
able tohandle them. Last week and the 
week before brought up the largest num- 
ber of new subscriptions that we have 
taken in the same time for many years, 
while the stream of renewals imcreases 
rither than diminishes as the month 


draws toward its close. Letters of ap- 


preciation, too, continue to accompany 
the remittances. From the great number 
of these that have come to him during 
the week the publisher makes a single 
selection, because of the recognition 
which it implies of the aim and purpose 
of the paper. The writer is a Judge in 
one of the Southern States. ‘‘I like your 
paper,” hesays; ‘‘it is cleanin tone and 
exact in its statements of facts. Then 
you have the latest information and 
freshest views touching matters of 
general interest.” 


Another letter comes to us having par- 
ticular reference to our weekly notes on 
the Sunday-school lessons. We are 
grateful to the writer for his emphatic 


testimony to the value of these lessons, 


and take pleasure in printing the letter 
as follows: 
BERKELY STREET CHURCH, 
Boston, Dec, 22, 1881. 
Dear Christian Union: 

I do not know how I could do better service to 
my Sunday-school and church than by getting all 
the teachers of the one and the members of the other 
to read your notes on the International Lessons 
for 1882. I shall tell them this in the most emphat- 
ic way [can. But words printed upon paper out- 
last words printed on the air. For this reason I 
send you my opinion net for your sake, but for my 
own. Please print in italics this advice which I 
give to all who come in any measure for my coun- 
sel: 

Read Dr. Abbott's first paper in the Lesson Series 
for 188%. I believe you wilt be convinced that you 
cannot offord to dispense with those that follow. 

lalways differ with hesitation from Dr. Thomas 
and Dr. Mears. But Iam forced to dissent from 
the siggestion that you should furnish the lesson 
paper pn detached leaves. First, because the other 
pages of The Christian Union contain matter which 
I would have all men read, and I think many will 
find in the Sunday-school columns the portal to 
the palace. Secondly, because I think there isa 
dangerous tendency to separate the wo.k of the 
Sunday-school from the work of the household and 
the church, and I would rather see the les-on helps 
remain a partof the paper to which the family 
looks each week for spiritual etimulus and culture, 

Very truly, Wx. BUBNET Waient. 


WELL-DESERVED SUCCESS. 


THE great success of the Knabe Piano is 
alone due to their brilliant and superior qual- 
ities for harmony, sweetness of tone, great 
power, and a thorough equalization through- 
out the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by 
the press and the musical profession as being 
unsurpassed by the instruments of any other 
maker. One of the most prominent qualities 
of the Knabe Piano, and one which is gener- 
ally overlooked by the purchaser, is the supe- 
rior workmanship that characterizes them, 
and it is conceded that they will retain their 
tone, and the general usages of wear, far be- 
yond those of any other first-class maker. — 
[New York World. 


SHEPPARD Knapp, Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th 
Street, is offering unusual opportunities for 
the purchase of lace curtains. A special sale 
will continue during the present week, 
at which the two principal inducements 
will be such as will command the judgment 
of every thoughtful purchaser; namely, a 
fine quality of goods and a very moderate 
price. This old house are so thoroughly well 
known that they need no indorsement. Any 
article purchased of them is sure to be of the 
value and quality &presented. It will be re- 
membered that this sale continues only dur- 
ing the present week. Rare bargains in car- 
pets are also offered, and every intending 
purchaser will do well to give Knapp a call. 


THE WIDE TUAL DEARTH. 


The religious press is lamenting it. Goed 
men, East and Vest, especially now as the 
Week of 9 is close upon us, are pray- 
ing over it orking Christians are earnest- 
ly asking the why. To all such thoughtful 
minds it is suggested to read, on both the 
cause and the remedy, ‘‘ The Age-temptation 
of American Christians,” —s little volume 
commended as “timely,” excellent, 
horou oghly adapted to the age,” etc., by such 
men as Dr. Mark Hopkins, Bishop Chas. E. 
Cheney, Dr. J. H. Vincent, Dr. Francis L. 
Patton, Rev. Wm. M. Lawrence of Chicago, 
Dr. Dexter of Boston, Dr. Arthur Mitchell. 
Pres. J. Seelye of Amherst, Dr. Franklin W. 
Fiske, Dr. D. W. Poor of ‘Philadelphia, Drs. 
Truman Post and Samuel J. Nicholls of 8t. 
Louis, and many other Christian leaders. Few 
religious books for general reading have gone 
forth with such eminent endorsement. 
Published by A. D. F. Randolph, 900 Broad- 
way, New York. Price $1.25. 


The New-Year’s Number of 


ST’. NICHOLAS 


(JANUARY). 
Containing seventy pictures and a brilliant 
table of contents, including second install- 
ments of the two great serials: 


“THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY,” 
By Edward Eggleston, and 
“DONALD AND DOROTHY,” 


By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Subscriptions should begin with the Christ- | 
mas number, in which are ‘first chapters of 
these serials, and of which the Chicago IJn- 
terior says, ‘‘ Probably nothing more beauti- 
ful or satisfactory in the way of a children’s 
magazine has ever been printed.” Subscrip- 
tion price, $3.00 a year ; 25 cents a number. 
THE CENTURY CO., 

Union Square, New York Ciry,’N. Y. 


Take it allin all, this is decidedly the best 
book Mr. Roe has given us. It deals with 
the evil of the opium habit, with the treat- 
ment of shop- girls, and with tenement house 
life. The author has evidently made care- 
ful atudies in these departments, and some 
of his pictures are graphic and telling,— 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


26th THOUSAND. 


“WITHOUT A HOME,” 


By E. P. ROE, 


Author of “ Barriers Burned Away,” *‘ Opening a 
Chestnut Burr,” ** A Day of Fate,” etc. 


12mo, handsomely bound, in style suitable for 
presentation, $1.50. 


The sale of this story has been rapid 
beyond all precedent, even with this 
popular author. Since Oct. 15th the 
first edition of 20,000 copies has heen 
exhausted, and two more editions (of 
8,000 each) successively called for. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


DODD, MEAD CO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Have just large shipment of 
Antique 
Bokhara 

AND | 


Daghestan 
ORUGS. 


Their assortment contains some of the 
Finest Specimens 
EVER IMPORTED. 

649, 651 and 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


ntal Rug's 
Carpets. 


ALSO, A FRESH ARRIVAL OF 


Ancient and Modern 
Embroideries. 


A. A. Vantine & Co., 


(827 to 83! Broadway, 
IMPORTERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Chinese, Japanese 
and India Goods, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


ARTISTIC 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


CEO. CLARKE, 
747 Broadway, Upstairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, &ce., &c. 


= payments monthly, in 
when 


All goods at net prices if paid for, in four payments 
J. B. McoNAB, Manager. 


_ THE WILSON 


Thirty Changes of Po- 


With 
Parlo brary, 
Invalid r 
Crib, Bed 


, or 


beauty, 
nessa, 
sim gee? 


POSITION. 
for 


To be Issued Dec. 27th, 


Hymn Service No. 3. 


By Lowry and Doane. 


rice, 810 100: 12 Cents each by Mall. 


Hymn Service No. 8 is a useful collection of 
Songs for Sunday Schools. While the hymns are 
adapted for the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS OF 1882, 


they will be found very desirable for all Sunday- 
School Services. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


7%6EAST NINTH S8T., 81 RANDOLPH ST., 
NEW YORK. HICAG 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS |p 


yo | 

for Men orBeys 

either ready-made ormadeh 
ato order, do not fail to 
gsend. for our Catalogue 


LARGEST 
rin: 


GULD MEDAL, ranis, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed, Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


CHOICEST FOODS THE _WORL 
American, Breakfast C Cereals. 
White Oate.) Made from choicest 

8 thoroughly dried. can be cm for the table 


in ten 2 ness For aale by all Grocers. 
Be sure to as ur Grocer for BC. Bra only. 
THE CEREALS CO., Office 83 St., New York- 


HEALTH PRESERVING 


Is made Periectiy Adjustable 
. f to any form by a new and novel 


TING corset known. 
Is Approved by the Best 


Lady Agents wanted. 
Manufactured by 


bhber, GO ceuts. 


Beal tencils, Daters, &c. asters’ com- 
plete Bets of stampa, and and J. dsborough, 


) Chestnut 8 


Samples of Florence Knitting Silk an 


trated Poe of Rules for usiug, sent on sored t of 8- 
cent stamp. Nonotuck Silk ‘o..Florence. ass. 


Children’s Clothing a specialty ; Complete 
Outfits for BOYS, GIRLS and BABIES all 
ages up to 16 years. BETTER styles, BETTER 
made, BETTER fitting than can be had else- 
where, and lower prices. Special attention 
to orders by mail. Catalogues free. 


| 315 Sixth Ave.. 
BEST bet. 19th & 20th St. 
oy New York. 


and is the most COM FORTA. 
BLEand PERFECT 


hysicians. 
For sale by al! leading dealers. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50. 
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W. BAKER &<CO., 

~ 

— AB.E.) 
| 
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| SOFT FINISH 

PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 

ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE. 

THIS SILKHASA SOFT FINISH; 
WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 

BOTH IN COLOR 

| SOO £0 GO 
DING DEALERS. | 

| COARSE FINE 
shipped to any ad- 
“Gress, 0.0-D. Bend yTIAN Bz 
; quote Christian Un- Pp 
a 
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1 to 


26 inclusive. 
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OUTLOOK— 
1, 25, 49, 73, 97, 121, 145, 167, 191, 215, 239, 263, 
311, 335, 359, 383, 435, 461, 489, 518, 545, 573, 


629. 
EDITORIAL — 

American Bible Society, The.................. 462 

American Bible Society Again, The.......... + 491 

Anti-Monopoly Conference, The............... 169 

A Story of a Scotch 3 

A Common Heresy............. 361 

74 

Death Should Wait on the Attempt..... ...... 312 

Founder of. Wellesley College, The............ 336 

Lead not into ‘Temptation. 631 

Light from the Christmas Tree................ 604 

New Dean of. Westminster, The............... 241 

Prayer of Paith, 312 

President's Latest Service, The............... 192 

President's Funeral, The; From Elberon to 

Protestant Confessional, The.................. 168 

Self-Government in Our Colleges.............. 26 

Stopford Brooke on Immortality.............. 146 

50 

Truth of the Imagination, The..... Po 410 

Unauthorized and Misleading................. 437 

What Shall We Do With Our Hin 574 

Wanted, a Cheap Camping Ground............ 122 

462, 490, 518, 574, 546, 630 

EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE— 

INQUIRING FRIENDS— 

28, 52, 75, 100, 124, 147, 169, 193, 217, 242, 266, 
296, 313, 338, 385, 411, 464, 492, 520, 547, 575, 
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NOTES— 
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CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES— | 

A Walk Around Cape Ann ....Eliot A. Lawrence 340 

A Canterbury Pilgrimage...... Eliot McCormick 466 

A Layman’s Theology— 

609 

American Student Colony, The...... A. Hamlin 101 

American Memorials in Helland. .H. E. Scudder 338 


.. Rev. R. 
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A Dismantiled Ideal...:.:......-. H. H. Boyesen 464 
An Italian Steamer.............. .W. L. Alden 170 
A H. W. Mabie 439 
A Drive Through the December Woods. .J. Ben- 

A Country Graveyard........ Eliot McCormick 466 
A Forgotten Translation.......... B. J. Lossing 54 
A Story of an Old Fogy............ A. L. Noble 55 

Among tie J. Benton 7 
A Houpttal Sketel. ...... . M. L. Beecher 195 
‘‘Ambulance Classes "in London........ E. M. 220 
Beggary : Is it Declining ?... .... E. T. Lander 248 
Busldime OE ; . J.T. M. 165 
Charities Conference at Boston, The....Rev. H. 

Charles Kingsley’s Novels......... H. W. Mabie 195 
Canoe and the Camera, The.....Rev. M. Adams 549 
Canoe C. L. Morton 196 
Concerning the Communicative Person. . Rev. U. 


The Bailey Method 


Concerning Coffee Houses ; 
M. Wager-Fisher 102 


Concord School of Philosophy, The..Rev. J. H. 

Concerning Frugality in Churches..Rev. U. X 
244 


Congregational Union of England and Wales. . 


Concerning the Education of Pastors..Rev. U. 


Dark Continent, The..Rev. H. C. Haydn, D.- 
Dean Stanley as a Theologian...Rev. Reuen 
246 
Dw Rey. H. D. Northrup 317 
Franciscans in Mexico....... ... T. A. Janvier 521 
M. C. C. Bradford 30 
French at Yorktown. ..... Eliot McCormick, 362, 388 
Flower Cultivation by English Sunday Scholars 
B. Clark 30 
From New York to Boston by Bicycle. .Rev. M. 
Fountain of Vaucluse............ C. D. Warner 606 
Folly of Exeuses........ Rev. G. P. Hays, D. D. 293 
Fruit of Our Lips, The....Rev. G. F. Pentecost 414 
Garden of Eng and, The. Eliot McCormick 124 
Has the Nose any Rights ?........ S. F. Hopkins 173 
Henry Ward Beecher as an Editor....L. Abbott 411 
Higher Education in the West. Rev. M. G. 
His Merciful Guidance....... ..... L. Stockton 494 
Irish Imbroglio, The. .Rev. 5. Thompson, M. A. 467 
Independent Homes................ J. Quincey 150 
Japanese Winslow 269 
Jean Promoter........ Mrs. A, E. Barr, 523, 550, 577 
Mary Mayne 245 
Letters from My Library— 
522 
Massachusetts Reformatory Prison for Women 
K. Lee Bates 173 
Man With a Stomach, The..... Rev. J. H. Ecob 126 
Mountain’s Face, The.......... H. H. Boyesen 103 
National Education Association, The...... ce 
Nobility of Self-sacrifice, The. . Rev. C.H. Everest 340 
Outlook Abroad, The. J. A. 8. 291 
Our Church and Pastor...... A. Metcalfe-Brown 341 
Our German Landlady.......... H. H. Boyesen 363 
Our Church Music............ Rev. Wm. Lloyd 439 


Piece That Was Lost,The. .E. Huntington Miller 31 


Professor Robertson Smith and His Associates 


Rev. W. B. Wright 125 
Paris The... B. W. Abbott 441 
Quest L. F. A. 634 
Quiet .. 8S. O. Jewett 148 
eo of Great Preachers. . Rev. R. Palmer, 
- 520 
IL Dr. Edward Dorr Griffim. 576 


Ringeriget. From Christiania to Nordhoug, H.H. 4 


From Honefos to Klekken...H.H. 28 

“ A Norwegian Wedding....... H. H. 53 
Roman May, and a Walk, The....C. Fenimore 


Roots of Present Unbelief, The..Rev. J. B, Brown 268 


Rev. R. W. Dale 387. 
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Stars in the Night.......... Rev. W. B. Wright 268 
79 


Saul's Cattle... Rev. G. P. Hays, D. D 
Schoolmaster Goes to Meeting Again, The. ..M. 
Securing Successors in the Church. ...Rev. J. 
Skepticism Among the Negroes. .Rev. A. Crum- 
Stone Mason's Garden of Eden........... 492 


H. H. 
Stumbling at the Lord’s Table. .Rev. E. P. Par- 


Systematic Giving......... H. C. Haydn, D. D. 6 
Symmetry of Christian Character. .Prof. G. B. 

Three Sundays in Norway....... H. E. Seudder 194 
Thorwaldsen’s Christ............ H. E. Seudder 266 
Thomas Heresy Case, The..............<<+-.. 293 
Troubles of the Righteous. ... Rose Terry Cooke 243 
To Sunday School Workers......... Lucy Skeel 8 


Thoughts for Quiet Hours— . 
What is My Reward Then ?.. Rev. J. B. Brown 219 
The Unknown Name......... Rev. C. Hamlin 52 
Lessons of Temptation .. Rev. W. Hoyt, D. D, 126 
The Secret of the Lord .Rev. R. Palmer, D. D. 314 
The Inner Sanctuary. Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale 102 
The Higher Work in Christian Living... .Rt. 


Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D.............. 548 
Two Ghosts: A Story of Two Christmases. . 
Thoughts on the Nativity....Rev. E. P. Parker, 
Wanted, A New Society...... J. Bowman Young 493 
What it Couldn't Afford.......... J. C. Ambrose 609 
What is the Talmud ?... Rev. J. McBride Sterritt 387 
Was it Nain Rouge ?......... Oscar Fay Adams 338 


Welsh Preaching and Preachers. . Rev.T. W.Jones 77 


POETRY— 


Was Guiteau Insane ?............. B. V. Abbott 386 
J. Brainerd Thrall 287 
At the Harbor Mouth. Rev. S. W. Duffield, D. D. 100 
Carl Spencer 386° 
C. C. Dawson 466 
Advent Hymn... Rev. W. R. Huntington, D. D. 520 
A Midnight ES eS S. Coolidge 576 
Mrs. M. F. Butts 28 
Christian's Tw ilight Prayer, The....G. Tersteger 52 
Church in the Flood, The.....Mrs. 8S. M. Walsh 243 
A. G. Waters 57 
Harvest Home ......... ... Mrs. R. N. Turner 414 
S. H. Thayer - 4 
....M. S. Woodman 76 
Homeward Way, The...:......... E. W. Ricker 316 
Last Reservation, The........... .W. Learned 362 
Lines by the Late Dean of Westminster........ 180 
Length Rose Terry Cooke 291 
Laue of Vales, S. Coolidge 548 
Marble Worker, J. H. Treat 219 
Pee E. Huntington Miller 338 
S. W. Duffield, D. D. 442 
S. M. Day 197 
C Perry 634 
Nec Me Praetermittas............. J. C. R. Dorr 606 
Next Morning—J. A. G......M. A. P. Stansbury 314 
Nothing Left..... H. Campbell 495 
INO C. P. Trowbridge 127 
C. P. Trowbridge 579 
Past, Yet L. A. Jones 173 


Sabbath of the Year, The. . 
Sword-Song of Lamech, The.. 


.L. Parsons Hopkins 412 
.R. W. Raymond 550 


The Turn of the Year..... ieeaeaae R. T. Cooke 632 
UR P. H. Hayne 124 
THE SUNDAY Abbott— 
389 
Disobedience Punished............... 197 
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Alleged Decrease of Clergymen, The. . 


INDEX TO CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Continued. 


Days of Moses, TRO.) 533 
127 
Moses and The Magicians 57 
342 
Serpent in the Wilderness, The............... 467 
Ten C ommandments 151 
Ten Commandments, Second Table............ 174 
Primary Outlines—Mrs. W. F. Crafts—-9, 32, 58, 
82, 105, 128, 152, 175, 198, 270, 294, 319, 342, 
365, 390, 416, 443, 468, 496, 620. 
RELIGIOUS NEWS—- 
10, 35, 59, 83, 131, 160, 176, 200, 204, 224, 249, 
272, 296, 320, 344, 374, 393, 418, 444, 474, 502, 
530, 558, 584, 616, 642. 7 
SCIENCE AND ART— 
36, 59, 84, 134, 154, 180, 204, 226, 252, 274, 298, 
322, 346, 394, 420, 446, 480, 500, 556, 620. 
CORRESPONDENCE— 
14, 38, 69, 86, 134, 180, 204, 225, 252, 285, 295, 
320, 344, 373, 443, 503, 531, 551, 
SPECTATOR — 
38, 86, 228, 429. ao 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS— 
12, 60, 84, 132, 152, 178, 202, 226, 250, 274, 298, 
$22, 346, 367, 394, 420, 446, 472, 500, 528, 556, 
586, 614, 640. 
LITERARY NOTES— 
12, 37, 61, 85, 132, 179, 203, 227, 251, 299, 323, 
347, 367, 395, 421, 447, 473, 501, 529, 557, 587, 
614, 640. 
COLLEGE NOTES— 
21, 45, 69. 
GENERAL NEWS-— 
392, 418, 444, 475, 503, 531, 559, 585, 617, 643, 
FACT AND RUMOR—~- 
23. 47, 63, 95, 143, 155, 180, 188, 211, 236, 261, 
285, 301, 324, 356, 377, 392, 418, 444, 475, 503, 
531, 559, 585, 617, 643. 
FARM AND GARDEN- 
20, 44, 68. 72, 143, 161, 186, 210, 234, 258, 282, 
306, 330, 354, 375, 402, 428, 454, 481, 508, 536, 
564, 593, 622, 648, 
PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT— 
23, 39, 71, 94, 143, 162, 285, 308, 331, 357, 377, 
404, 452, 556, 484, 512, 537, 567, 598, 624, 649. 
FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE— 
22, 46, 70, 93, 142, 187, 212, 235, 284, 307, 333, 
355, 376, 403, 430, 454, 482, 510, 538, 556, 596, 
624, 650. 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT— 
by Love... 416 
Dangers in Politionl Like.2 4...- 270 
Emotion in the Religious Life........... aes 128 
the Kingdom of God. ...... 
Themes for Thanksgiving..................... 560 
LECTURE-ROOM TALKS — 


-LECTURE-ROOM TALKS— Continued. 


176 
82 
Introduction of ¢ ‘hildre on Into the Church..... 532 
05 
Questions of Conscience...................... 247 
295 
Saving One’s Life by Losing ee are 222 
Thou Shalt be a eae 10 
443 
THE HOME— 
Anna Blake's Missionary Work..W. Morris Burr 12 
40 
A New Schoo] Year M. C. G. 278 
American Women and Their Servants..A. M. 
278 
A Letter Which Sensitive Husbands Need Not 
525 
M. E. 8S. Brooks 497 
524 
M. F. 326 
A Suggestive Experiment............. L. W. B. 302 
Baby's Second Summer.......... M. C. Gannett 182 
Be in no Haste to Change...Mrs. H. W. Beecher 88 


350 
Christmas Giving and Getting..M. L. Dickinson 610 
Climbers for the Garden and Home. .A Lover of 
206 
Co-operative Dress Association, The........... 496 
Concerning the Church Cough..... Aunt Sophia 637 
Concerning ‘* Lady Help,”....... M. W. Fisher 552 
Common sense in /Esthectics..Mrs. T. W. Par- 


350 
Delicacies for the Sick........ ... E. R. Seovil 278 
Delicacies for Convalescents........ E. R. Scovil 370 
Eve as a Housekeeper......... M. Wager Fisher 206 
EE J. Lyall 302 


How to Care for the Sick. ..Mrs. H. W. Beecher 581 
Home Saints or Parlor Ornaments..Mrs. H. W. 


3802 
Hope On-—Hope Ever...... Mrs. H. W. Beecher 424 
How Do the Boys and Girls Hold Out..Rey. F. 

497 
In the Kitchen ............ Mrs. H. W. Beecher 468 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher 182 
Long Engagements or Early Marriages. .Mrs. H. 

ES J.T. M. 136 
Living in the C ountry J. M. Burr 64 
Li oking T.L. M. 451 
Mantel and Hearth, The..... .M. G. Humphreys 636 
Mrs. G. Hall. 40 
Bay mouse. .............. Sister Clover 398 
My All Hallow-Een Party......... FE. L. Ogden 424 
F. W. M. 302 
Neighborhood : Co-operation Laundry Work 

S. Winthrop 156 
Nursery Belongings ......... M. G. Humphreys 112 
Nourishment for the Sick..... Miss E. R. Scovil 136 
Money Question, The ........ C'. B. Whitehead 468 
Mutton Broth aud Morning-Glories..... E. Kirk 580 
On Furnishing Bedrooms...... L. Fiske-Bryson 16 
Politeness and Courtesy in Married Life... Mrs. 

L B. B. 553 
Some Desirable House Plants...A Flower Lover 450 
Skillful Nursing .. ....... Mrs. H. W. Beecher 254 
Spare Chamber, The....... Lander 230 
Teaching Children to Think....Wm. M. Thayer 230 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher 525 
Way I Found Things, The......... F. E. Moore 8&8 

What can be Done............M. Wager Fisher 610 

POETRY-— 
Blooming of the Blackthorn ....... E. L. Ogden 637 
B. C. Barrows 609 
Cottage near Schlegwig........... G. H. Lennell 552 
Evening and Morning............ K. L. Deering 450 
C. B. LeRow 498 


POETRY—Continued. 
ae Mrs. C. Doty Bates 610 
J. A. Cass 580 
H. Drummond 350 
Saturday Afternoon........... A. C. Hammond 424 
J. Pollard 16 
Summer Teaching................. M. U. Drake 254 
Tis Better to be Good than Fair.J. Berry Bensel 156 
What and Where ....... .-..-Mrs. R. N. Turner 137 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES— 


17, 41, 65, 89, 113, 137, 156, 183, 207, 231, 255, 
279, 303, 323, 351, 370, 399, 425, 451, 469, 497, 
525, 553, 581, 611, 637. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS— 


ee C. Kent 232 
A Modern Philosopher....... .... W. L. Robins 399 
A Forgotten Princess. ....... Eliot McCormick 183 
Brownie’s First Day at School...... S. V. D. M. 328 


Boy that Ate Himself Up, The....E. E. Rexford 498 
Children’s Quest, The, A Story of the Cru- 


Eliot McCormick 611, 637 
Crocodile Club, 1, ene E. Huntington Miller 231 
5 

Children’s Prayer Meeting,The. ...S. J. Prichard 303 

Coming Twenty-one.......... Wm. H. Coleman 554 

Christmas at the Buttercups’ eK C. G. Doliver 581 


Fall Planting for Winter's Pleasure.....8. D. G. 526 
Four Boys and Their Boat... .. By one of Them 256 


E. Huntington Miller 554 
How Thor Found His Hammer....H. W. Mabie 65 
ae M. V. M 280 
Law for the Young. By a Member of sad Bar. 
67 
400 
Blackstone and his Commentaries........... 426 
Kent and his Commentaries................. 452 
Life and Adventures of Captain Gingerbread, 
Little Scotch Boy who Became a Great Traveler, 

Microscope, The ........... M. Russell Bartlett 279 
Nig’s Adventure ............... L. E. Hamilton 114 
Odin’s Search for Wisdom ........ H. W. Mabie 18 
Our Family Beadeliffe 470 
Old Spinning Wheel’s ne re A. L. Hyde 498 
Archie Fell 42 
Pictures Everywhere, IV......... Geo. T. Rider 90 
Poetry. Blue-Bottle Fly............... F. E. H 327 
@ avavels ...........; .M. Gay Humphreys 303 
M. L. ranch 89 
K. Lee Bates 41 
What and Where............Mrs. R. N. Turner 137 
Shadow on the Stair, The..... Eliot McCormick 351 
Thor's Wonderful H. W. Mabie 371 
Adonis..........:.... F. E. Hamilton 89 


Ten Minute Sermon to Children. 
Knowing our Blessings. .Rev. Le Roy 8. Hand 18 


Waiting at the Door. .......... ge F. Beard 42 
. H. Pardoe 66 
Drummer Boys of the {hureh. 114 
God everywhere..... ...... Rev. A. McLeod 158 
ce E. B. Ellis 399 
Deven Did..... M. Sidney 137 
Wise Young White Caps.. ........ M. B. Banks 426 
Xiphycanthus’s Tragic Fate............. Topsie 352 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK-—. 


19, 43, 67, 91, 114, 139, 158, 184, 209, 232, 257, 
281, 304, 328, 353, 372, 400, 452, 470, 499, 527, 
555, 581, "613, 639, | 


PUZZLES—. 


19, 43, 67, 91, 115, 139, 159, 185, 209, 233, 257, 
281, 305, 329, 353, 372, 401, 453, 471, 499, 527, 
555, 582, 613, 639, 
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